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Bifl 


is  an  outside 
indication  of 
inside  motor 
car  Quality. 

People  judge  the  unseen  by  the  seen,  the  unknown  by  the 
known ;  and  so  they  have  come  to  associate  the  inward 
quality  of  a  car  by  the  outward  quality  of  its  accessories. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  respect  to  Biflex,  because 
Biflex  is  so  widely  recognized  as  the  outstanding  safe- 
guard to  lives  and  car.  Small  wonder  that  America's 
finest  motor  cars  have  selected  the  world's  safest  and 
finest  bumper  as  standard  equipment. 


The  folloiving  are 
some  of  the  cars  stan- 
dard equipped  at  the 
factory  with  Biflex 

Lincoln 

Wills  St.  Claire 

Stearns 

Studebaker 

President 

McFarland 


Scrupulous    Dealers   of   various    makes   of 

motor  cars  voluntarily  equip  all  the  cars 

they    sell    with    Biflex    Bumpers    for    the 

welfare  and  safety  of  their  patrons. 


Do  You  Believe  in 

Dividends? 

Then  let  us  arrange  to  net  you 
dividends  of  from  25  to  30%  on 
your  FIRE  INSURANCE.  {Cash 
refund  on  policy  at  expiration  or 
credit  on  renewal).  Strongest 
protection.  Prompt  and  equitable 
Claim  Service. 
Call  B-1015  for  details,  or  write  to 

Reitan-Lerdahl 
&  Co. 

415-17  Pioneer  Bldg., 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

Insurance  in  all  its  Branches 


Christmas  Comes 
But  Once  a  Year — 

Birthdays  Come 
All  Thru  the  Year 

We  can  help  you  select 

a  present  that  will 

please 

at 
The 

Mouse- Around 
Gift  Shop 

422  State  St. 
MADISON,  WIS. 


Sterling  Court 
at 

Irving  Place 

Means 
Excellent  Food 

with 

Delightful 
Surroundings 

When  in  Madison 
Dine  at  The  Irving 

Srbing  Coffee 
Housie 

Sterling  at  Irving 

Madison 
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A  Real  Wisconsin  institution 

Western  States  Envelope  Co.  Why 
not  try  them  for  your  envelope 
needs?  Ask  your  printer  for 
Western  States  Envelopes. 

Western  States  Envelope  Co. 

South    Water   from    Clinton    to    Ferry    St. 
Milwaukee,    Wisconsin. 


C.  N.  CASPAR  CO. 

BOOK    EMPORIUM 

BOOKSELLERS  AND   PUBLISHERS 

Dealers    in    and    Importers    of 

AMERICAN,   BRITISH,  GERMAN  and  FRENCH 

BOOKS,     Old    and    New 

250,000    volumes    in    stock 

454  East  Water  Street       Phone  Broadway  1120 

MILWAUKEE,    WISCONSIN 
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DESIGNERS     .    OSHkft^ 
ENGRAVERS     .  WT'SI 


.flUE-      .    DESIGNERS 


ELECTROTYPERS 
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ASK  YOUR  BUTCHER  OR  GROCER 

IP  HE  CUTS  YOUR  MEATS  ON  AN 

"APPLETON"  BUTCHER  BLOCK 

Manufactured   by 

APPLETON  WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 

at  APPLETON,  WIS. 

NEW    TORK  SAN    FRANCISCO 


Bergstrom 
Paper  Company 


Neenah,  Wis. 


VALKYRIE 


Manufacturers   of 


Book  I^^^H^^Papers 

Odin  S.  &  S.  C. 
Thor  M.  F. 


Scolding  Locks  Hairpins 


For  Bobbed 
or  Long  Hair 

It's  the 

Two-Way 

Crimp 

that 

Makes 

this 

Pin 

Hold 


Say  "Scolding  Locks"  when 
buying  Hairpins 


A  Half  Century  of  Service 
To  the  Printing  Trade 

For  nearly  fifty  years  the  name  of  the  Standard 
Paper  Company  has  been  known  to  the  printers  and 
publishers  of  Wisconsin.  Square  dealing,  honest 
goods  at  honest  prices  and  a  stock  that  contains 
everything  in  the  wholesale  paper  line  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  job  or  newspaper  office,  have  made 
for  us  a  host  of  friends  among  the  printing  fraternity. 

To  these  friends  of  ours  we  extend  our  greetings 
and  express  the  hope  that  the  friendly  relations  that 
have  existed  between  us  in  the  past  will  continue  for 
many  years  to  come. 

STANDARD  PAPER  COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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S  THIS  issue  was  on  the  press, 
editors  of  Wisconsin's  weekly 
newspapers,  in  session  at  Madison, 
were  scrutinizing  entries  in  the 
second  Better  Newspaper  Contest 
of  their  association.  We  regret 
that  lack  of  time  and  space  pre- 
vents us  from  telling  more  about 
the  1927  prize-winners  in  this 
number  of  THE  WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE,  which  is  dedicated  to 
the  Country  Weekly  Press.  Brief 
mention,  however,  is  made  on  page 
32  of  this  issue.  We  trust  that  the 
material  in  this  March  number, 
prepared  mostly  by  the  journalism 
department  of  the  Wisconsin  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  will  serve  to 
give  the  editors  the  recognition 
they  deserve  as  Wisconsin's  Com- 
munitv  Builders. 


Emphasis  in  one  of  our  own  ed- 
itorials has  been  placed  upon  the 
importance  of  editorials  in  the  lo- 
cal newspaper.  May  we  direct 
your  attention,  and  particularly 
the  attention  of  weekly  newspaper 
editors,  to  another  editorial  on 
the  same  page?  It  is  the  appeal 
for  immediate  and  whole-hearted 
support  of  the  conservation  pro- 
gram in  the  State  Legislature. 
*      »      ♦ 

In  this  number  of  THE  WIS- 
CONSIN MAGAZINE  is  contained 
the  concluding  installment  of  Jus- 
tice Crownhart's  "North  Wiscon- 
sin in  History  and  Romance." 
We  are  convinced  by  evidence  on 
every  side  that  most  of  the  read- 
ers received  as  much  pleasure 
from  it  as  the  editor  did. 


Another  big  treat  is  in  store 
for  readers  of  this  periodical.  We 
are  pleased  to  announce  that,  be- 
ginning with  the  April  number, 
O.  W.  Smith,  known  to  the  lite- 
rary and  sportsmen's  world  as 
"Outdoor"  Smith,  will  write  re- 
gularly for  THE  WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE.  A  new  department, 
"Wisconsin's  Out  of  Doors,"  will 
be  opened. 

*      *      * 

The  front  cover  picture  for  this 
issue  was  made  from  an  exhibit 
of  newspapers  entered  in  the  first 
Better  Newspaper  Contest. 


Hardy  Steeholm,  Editor 
"Know  Your  Own  State" 
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Friend,    Leader,    Servant — Frontispiece 

The  Country  Weekly  Newspaper  As  a  Community  Builder 

By  Andrew  W.  Hopkins 


Dells  of  the  Wolf  River 
"Legomobiling"  in  Wisconsin 
A  Call  to  Service 
74  Years  of  Cooperative  Press 
Slaying  of  a  Needled  Monarch 
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Editorials 
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Our  Cre«Kl:  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  are  also  citizens  of  Wisconsin.  We  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  our  country  and  our 
state  to  kfep  informed  on  Wisconsin;  to  know  lu-r  history,  her  current  problems,  her  future  prospects;  to  study  her  government, 
her  industries,  Institutions,  and  communities;  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  her  countryside,  her  forests,  fields,  and  streams,  that 
we  may  make  the  best  use  of  these  gifts  and  develop  and  conserve  them  for  tlie  "faces  on  the  horizon";  to  love  Wisconsin  as  our 
home,  and  to  strive  together.  In  spite  of  differences,  to  develop  a  greater  and  better  commonwealth.  To  advance  these  Ideals  as 
an  independent  organ,  acknowledging  no  master  and  serving  no  Interest  save  the  greater  glory  of  Wisconsin,  is  the  purpose  of 
~l  this    magazine. 
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Friend-Leader -Servant 

I  am  the  Country  Weekly. 

I  am  the  friend  of  the  family,  the 
brinyer  of  tidings  from  other  friends;  I 
speak  to  the  home  in  the  evening  light  of 
summer's  vine- clad  porch  or  the  glow  of 
winter's  lamp. 

I  help  to  make  this  evening  hour;  I 
record  the  great  and  the  small,  the  varied 
acts  of  the  days  and  weeks  that  go  to 
make  up  life. 

I  am  for  and  of  the  home;  I  follow 
those  who  leave  humble  beginnings; 
whether  they  go  to  greatness  or  to  the 
gutter,  I  take  to  them  the  thrill  of  old 
days,  with  wholesome  messages. 

I  speak  the  language  of  the  comrnon 
man;  my  words  are  fitted  to  his  under- 
standing. My  congregation  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  church  in  my  town;  my 
readers  are  more  than  those  in  the  school. 
Young  and  old  alike  find  in  me  stimula- 
tion, instruction,  entertainment,  inspira- 
tion, solace,  comfort.  I  am  the  chronic- 
ler of  birth,  and  love,  and  death — the 
three  great  facts  of  man's  existence. 

I  bring  together  buyer  and  seller,  to 
the  benefit  of  both;  I  am  part  of  the 
market-place  of  the  world.  Into  the 
home  I  carry  word  of  the  good  which 
feed,  and  clothe,  and  shelter,  and  which 
minister  to  comfort,  ease,  health,  and 
happiness. 

I  am  the  word  of  the  week,  the  history 
of  the  year,  the  record  of  my  community 
in  the  archives  of  state  and  nation. 

I  am  the  exponent  of  the  lives  of  my 
readers. 

I  am  the  Country  Weekly. 

— Adams 
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The  Country  Weekly  Newspaper 
As  a  Community  Builder 


THE    PRESS 
ranks    high 
among      the 
agencies    that    have 


4*     i"         By  ANDREW  W.  HOPKINS         ^     ^ 
Agricultural  Editor,  University  of  Wisconsin 


tends  across  the 
continent  and 
brings  to  this  little 
Green    Lake    city    a 


helped      to      make  \o  other  agency  has  the  opportunity  of  developing  community  consciousness  and  mold-       huge    annual    check. 

Wisconsin     what     it                        ing  it  into  greater  state  pride  as  has   the  local  iieekly.     The  country  The     shops     of     Ke- 

is.    The  once-a-week                                            /""^JJ  '«  tVisconsin  has  had  a  romantic  career.  waskum  ship  alumi- 

journals   of   the  ru-  num  ware  and  con- 

ral    community,    of-                                                       (T^^^as^^  J^~^/^"rL  ^,<d^^^^  crete      mixers      into 


ten  intimately  call- 
ed "country  week- 
lies,"  especially 
have   played  a  conspicuous   part  in   the 


IC^ 


every  civilized  coun- 
try of  the  world, 
and  in  the  ware- 
houses at  Plymouth  are  stored,   in   the 


Vital  units  are  these  newspaper 
development  of  the  state,  ever  since  served  communities  in  the  common-  course  of  the  season,  millions  of  dol- 
the  first  Wisconsin  newspaper  was  wealth  of  Wisconsin.  Although  the  lars  worth  of  cheese.  These  are  not 
struck  off  in  1833  on  a  Green  Bay  population  of  the  center  of  the  com-  extreme  and  isolated  cases;  at  least  a 
printing  press,  just  fifteen  years  before  munity,  in  which  the  newspaper  is  hundred  more  Badger  towns  could  be 
the  territory  of  Wisconsin  joined  the  usually  published,  ranges  between  500  cited  that  are  as  actively  engaged  in 
sisterhood  of  states.  and   5,000,  it  is  the  trading  post  for  a 

A  romantic  career  has  been  led  by  population  often  five  times  as  great. 
the  Badger  country  press.  Witnessing  According  to  present  standards,  the 
the    highlights    of    the    state's    develop-      community  has   been  stretched   in   size, 

and  it  now  includes  much  of  the  strictly 
rural  territory  that  surrounds  the  trad- 
ing center.  Naturally,  no  gulf  or  bar- 
rier should  exist  between  the   folks  of 


ment,  it  has  chronicled  the  pioneer  days 
of  the  early  Indian  territory,  the  rush  for 
lead  and  zinc  in  the  southwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  state,  a  trend   toward  agri- 


building  Wisconsin  as  these  towns. 
*     *     * 

SELF-SUFFICING    days    are    gone    in 
■ 


t: 


culture,  the  strain  of  the  war  of  seces-      the   farm   and   the   people  of   the   town, 

sion.    numerous   political   intrigues,    the      both    of   whom    together   constitute    the 

development  of  a  community  conscious-      community. 

ness,  and  the  expansion  of  a  more  diver-  ^     ^     ^ 

sified    state    in    which    agriculture    and 

manufacturing  have   teamed. 

But  great  as  has  been  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  country  newspaper  to  the 
community  and  the  state,  its  service  in 
the  future  promises  to  eclipse  the  glo- 
rious record  of  the  past.  It  still  has 
definite  work  to  do  in  the  further  build- 
ing of  both  the  community  and  the 
state. 

*     *     * 

AT    the    present    time,    Wisconsin    is 
served  by  about  350  English  speak- 


HERE  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in 
some  sections,  quite  prevalent  at 
times,  to  over-rate  the  importance  ol 
the  great  population  center  and  to  un- 
der-estimate  the  service  of  the  smaller 
community.  To  do  this  in  Wisconsin 
would  be  little  short  of  calamitous. 
The  prosperity  of  the  state  depends  as 
much  on  the  business  of  its  farms  and 
towns  as  it  does  on  the  condition  of  Its 
cities. 

Wisconsin's  communities  are  busy 
producers  for  both  the  state  and  nation, 
ing  weeklies.  These  are  published  in  Their  output  is  tremendous,  slartlfffg 
296  different  villages,  towns,  and  cities.  to  many  folks.  For  example,  Delavan, 
That  the  state's  progressive  communi-  with  a  population  less  than  3,000, 
ties  are  essentially  one-paper  towns  is  maintains  woolen  mills  that  do  an  an- 
shown  by  the  fact  that  250  of  the  news-  nual  business  close  to  six  million  dol- 
paper  communities  have  but  one  jour-  lars,  and  their  product  is  known  from 
nal,  32  have  two,  and  seven  are  served  coast  to  coast  and  lakes  to  gulf.  The 
oy  three.  reputation  of  Berlin's  footwear  also  ex- 


Wisconsin  and  the  community  is  no 
longer  an  independent  unit.  It  is  a 
trader  with  a  heavy  purse.  It  places 
a  large  order  for  chairs,  automobiles, 
fertilizer,  and  gloves,  it  buys  from 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  cities  and 
in  other  communities.  In  fact,  the  com- 
munity is  the  ultimate  consumer  of 
nearly  everything  made  in  Wisconsin. 

The  country  newspaper  is  the  institu- 
tion that  can  be  most  helpful  in  the  fur- 
ther development  of  our  communities. 
Courageously  directed,  it  can  develop 
and  unify  a  community  consciousness 
that  may  be  molded  into  a  still  greater 
state  pride.  It  can  help  accomplish  this 
more  than  any  other  agency.  Neither 
the  daily  newspaper,  the  farm  press, 
nor  any  other  form  of  the  printed  page 
can  get  so  close  to  the  community  as 
does  the  local  weekly. 

Wisconsin  people  are  acquiring  the 
"Know  Wisconsin  Better"  habit  of 
learning  more  about  their  state's  in- 
stitutions, industries,  and  other  enter- 
prises that  have  helped  to  make  it 
great,  and  the  spot-light  may  well  be 
focused  on  the  open  country  newspaper. 
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lyS  a  citizen  of  Wisconsin,  I  am 
/-\  a  firm  believer  in  this  state, 
-^  J^  whether  it  be  Wisconsin's  chief 
products,  or  its  wonderful  scenery.  Any- 
thing that  makes  for  the  health,  wealth, 
and  happiness  of  Wisconsin,  should  be 
conserved,  should  be  encouraged;  and 
we  should  not  keep  any  of  those  good 
things  to  ourselves,  but,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible,  share   them   with   others. 

Nestling  in  the  heart  of  what  was 
once  Wisconsin  wilderness  but  now 
shows  the  imprint  of  civilization,  there 


is  a  patch  of  woodland  paradise  watered 
by  a  stream  of  such  scenic  splendor  that 
it  utterly  challenges  the  imagination. 
Follow  me  on  a  short  trip  over  the 
Wolf  River,  Shawano  County,  from 
Keshena  Falls  north  along  Highway 
No.  55,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles 
by  highway  and  about  twenty  by  river. 
Personally,  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  man  or  woman  who  is  devoid  of 
imagination,  who  cannot  see  the  beauty 
in  nature  or  the  great  out-of-doors,  has 
lost  a  large  part  of  the  good  things  of 


life.  To  me,  and  to  those  others 
of  my  kind,  there  are  books  "in 
running  brooks,  sermons  in 
stones,  and  good  in  everything." 
To  me,  there  is  even  more  than 
that  in  nature,  and  every  sand 
and  mud  bank  along  this  beau- 
tiful stream,  tells  a  story  plainer 
than  that  which  might  be  writ- 
ten in  books,  because  I  am  fami- 
liar with  the  animals  who  tread 
upon  its  banks,  and  the  fish  which 
swim  in  its  water,  and  the  birds 
that  inhabit  the  adjacent  forest. 
The  imprint  of  a  foot  upon  this 
mud  bank,  whether  it  be  that  of 
a  mink,  a  muskrat,  a  blue  heron, 
or  a  mud  turtle,  vividly  calls  to 
mind  the  natural  habits  and  an- 
tics of  all  these  particular  ani- 
mals, and  the  bare  evidence  of 
their  existence  is  enough  to  set 
my  imagination  in  motion,  and 
paint  a  beautiful  picture  for  me. 
The  Reservation 
Running  across  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  starting  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Marinette,  and  going 
in  a  southwesterly  direction,  is 
a  granite  formation  of  sometimes 
a  pinkish  hue  and  sometimes  blue 
in  color,  and  wherever  any  of  the 
streams  of  the  state  cross  this 
rock  formation,  nature  in  all  her 
years  of  toil,  has  wrought  for 
mankind  in  general,  wonderful 
waterfalls  and  gorges.  The  Dells 
of  Wisconsin  are  formed  by  the 
water  cutting  through  this  forma- 
tion, and  similarly  the  Dells  of 
the  Wolf  are  the  works  of  nature, 
as  it  cuts  its  way  through  this 
particular  formation.  At  the 
place  where  this  rock  formation 
crosses  the  Wolf  River,  there  is 
a  stretch  of  something  more  than 
twelve  miles  where  this  rock  out- 
crops, sometimes  rising  forty  or 
fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
stream,  and  other  times  being  just 
level  with  its  banks;  and  wher- 
ever it  rises  above  the  stream, 
beautiful  waterfalls  are  now  ex- 
isting. 

About  three  years  ago,  the 
State  Highway  Commission  opened 
up  Highway  No.  55,  which  paral- 
lels the  Wolf  River  on  the  east 
bank  across  the  entire  Menominee 
Indian  Reservation  where  this 
territory  exists.  The  territory  it- 
self is  totally  wild  and  uninhab- 
ited except  where  a  few  Indians 
have  their  places  of  abode,  and 
they  do  not  live  there  regularly,  but 
migrate  back  and  forth  over  the  entire 
territory.  The  country,  through  which 
this  road  passes,  is  rough  and  broken, 
passing  at  some  places  through  a  sand 
barren  country  where  white  pine,  oak, 
birch,  and  beech  are  the  predominat- 
ing forest  trees,  and  at  some  places 
passing  through  strips  of  virgin  timber, 
a  wonderful  and  beautiful  country,  call- 
ing back  fo  mind  what  Wisconsin  was 
before  the  white  man  came  with  his 
axe  and  saw  mill. 
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Sullivan  Falls 

Starting  at  the  north  end  of  these 
wonderful  rapids  and  waterfalls  of  the 
Wolf  River  in  the  Menominee  Reserva- 
tion, we  have  the  first  falls  of  any  con- 
sequence, known  as  Sullivan  Falls.  The 
entrance  to  Sullivan  Falls  is  marked  on 
the  left  side  of  Highway  No.  55.  as  you 
^o  north,  and  is  about  two  and  one- 
half  miles  off  the  main  highway.  Sul- 
livan Falls  is  located  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Evergreen  River,  and  has 
a  drop  of  perhaps  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet.  Above  the  Falls,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifty  or  sixty  rods. 
are  tremendously  swift  rapids,  all 
of  this  same  kind  of  rock. 

Below  Sullivan  Falls,  the  river 
becomes  again  somewhat  tranquil, 
but  yet  very  rapid  for  a  distance 
of  perhaps  one-half  mile,  where 
again  it  shoots  down  on  a  sheer 
drop  of  about  the  same  distance 
through  a  broken  gorge.  Then 
again  it  pours  into  a  great,  deep 
pond,  this  pond  having  been 
formed  by  the  narrowing  down  oi 
the  river  and  the  tremendous  rush 
out  into  a  soil  that  could  be 
eroded,  forming  a  large,  round 
pool.  So  far  the  hand  of  civiliza- 
tion has  not  yet  been  laid  upon 
this  spot  to  transform  it  from  its 
primeval  wildness.  There  is  not 
even  a  path  there,  but  it  lies  in  its 
original,  native  grandeur,  a  spec- 
tacle for  anyone,  and  a  marvelous 
showing  of  the  works  of  nature. 

Dells  of  the  Wolf 

About  one  mile  below  this 
place  appears  that  territory 
known  as  the  Dells  of  the  Wolf. 
The  Dells  of  the  Wolf  are  formed 
by  the  river's  cutting  through  this 
granite  rock;  it  is  for  a  distance 
of  perhaps  sixty  rods,  and  at  some 
places,  the  cut  is  sixty  feet  deep 
and  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet 
wide,  with  the  water  going 
through  with  the  speed  of  a  mill 
race,  and  forming  a  picture  of  al- 
most indescribable  beauty.  The 
roar  of  the  waters  can  be  heard 
from  a  great  distance.  The  lonely 
pine  grows  from  the  cracks  in  the 
rock  upon  its  very  edge,  and  all 
the  physical  marks  upon  this 
granite  mill  race  speak  of  the 
ages  of  time  that  must  have 
elapsed  for  such  a  cut  to  have 
been  made.  I  have  visited  this 
territory  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
see,  there  has  been  no  perceptible 
erosion  on  it  in  that  length  of 
time;  therefore  the  action  of  the 
watec  must  necessarily,  in  such 
natural  elements,  work  its  way 
very,  very  slowly. 

Smoky  Falls  , 

Following  down  from  this 
point,  the  river  winds  and  bends 
its  way  around  and  over  the  rock 
strewn  bottom,  with  vegetation 
growing  to  the  very  water's  edge, 
until     the     next     place     that     is 


reached,  where  there  is  any  consider- 
able fall,  is  known  as  Smoky  Falls. 
Here  is  a  fall  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  in  a  continuous  drop,  where  the 
spray  coming  up  over  this  marvel  of 
nature,  gives  the  appearance  of  fog  or 
smoke,  and  hence  the  name  that  the  In- 
dians have  given  it.  "Big  Smoky  Falls." 
Some  Indian  by  the  name  of  John  Corn, 
has  built  a  little  bridge  across  a  run- 
around  which  cuts  off  on  the  east  side 
of  Smoky  Falls.  There  is  a  little  tin 
cup  at   the  end  of  this  bridge  on   which 


is  a  (rude  writing  that  "the  visitor 
please  drop  10  cents  in  the  cup  for  the 
use  of  the  bridge."  and  this,  so  far  as 
I  am  able  to  discover,  is  the  only  re- 
minder to  the  visitor  that  he  is  still 
within   shot  of  the   work-a-day   world. 

The  grade  of  the  Wolf  River  all 
down  through  this  territory  is  very 
strong.  I  have  no  idea  of  what  the 
drop  per  mile  is.  but  there  is  over  this 
entire  area  of  twelve  miles  almost  a 
continuous  set  of  rapids  and  waterfalls, 
and  the  grade  must  be  extremely  heavy. 


Beautiful  M-eiies  ulmund  in  the  rapidn  and  fallr*  of  tlie  Wolf  Rirer  throUKh  the  Mrnomi- 
nee  Indian  Resenation  in  Shawano  <'ount.v.  .Amon»;  the  c-hief  attra<-ti<ins  to  tlie  tourist 
are  Kexhena  FiUls.  Biif  Fjld.v.  Shot  (iun  t>ldv.  Wayka  Kipn.  White  Rapids,  Five  Ixlandtt. 
Smoky  Falls.  Otter  Slide,  the  DellH.  Burnt  Shanty  Rips.  Sullivan  FuIIh.  The  Kovern- 
ment   haa  marked   tlie   routes   to   these   sites   for   the   eonvenlence   of   the    visitors. 
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Big  Eddy 

The  next  falls  below  Big  Smoky  that 
amount  to  anything  in  size  are  those 
occurring  at  a  place  known  as  the  Big 
Eddy.  Here  is  a  sheer  drop  of  about 
twelve  feet  or  maybe  more,  and  below 
this  Falls  is  a  large  whirlpool,  which 
has  given  to  the  territory  the  name  of 
Big  Eddy. 

You  will  find  upon  Highway  No.  5  5, 
all  over  this  entire  territory  the  names  of 
the  principal  places  to  be  visited  at  this 
scenic  place.  I  am  informed  on  reliable 
authority  that  within  recent  years,  an^ 
especially  since  Highway  No.  55  has 
been  built,  the  daily  visitation  during 
the  tourist  season  is  approximately  five 
thousand  per  day. 


♦ 


^  ^-^^1.4 


(( 


The    Beckoning    Trail 

The  Wolf  River  over  this  entire  ter- 
ritory abounds  in  trout  of  two  kinds, 
rainbow  and  brook  trout,  and  small 
mouth  black  bass,  all  living  together  in 
the  same  water.  The  trout  in  this  river 
are  not  native  to  the  stream,  but  were 
planted  there  and  have  taken  possession 
of  it  over  its  entire  course.  The  stream 
is  annually  fished  by  a  great  many 
sportsmen  and  furnishes  wonderful  re- 
creation  and   entertainment   for  fhem. 

Nature  lovers  should  know  more 
about  this  wonderful  territory.  Its 
equal  from  a  viewpoint  of  scenic  beau- 
ty does  not  exist  anywhere  in  Wiscon- 
sin. I  should  like  to  see  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  make  a  state  park  out  of  it 
and  preserve  it  in  its  natural  state  for 
future  generations.  If  that  could  be 
done,  and  I  think  it  can,  the  inhabitants 
of  its  waters  and  its  banks,  the  fish, 
animals,  and  birds,  as  they  now  exist, 
will  have  a  place  of  refuge  for  all  time. 
It  is  amply  worth  it  for  the  sake  of 
health  and  recreation  alone,  and  I  hope 
a  public  interest  will  develop  so  that 
this  magnificent  territory  may  be  pre- 
served. 


L.EGOMOBILING"  FOR  BUSINESS 

By  ED.  PRICE 


EXRY  E.  ROETHE,  of  Fen- 
nimore  walked  almost  every 
mile  of  Grant  County  roads, 
attended  barn  raisings,  vis- 
ited threshing  operations, 
joined  family  and  commu- 
nity picnics,  talked  with 
farmers  at  their  work,  swapped  ideas 
with  those  who  had  ideas  to  swap  and 
the  time  to  swap  them,  picked  up  in- 
teresting bits  of  news  here  and  there, 
made  friends  with  the  boys  and  girls 
along  the  way,  and  came  to  know  his 
community  better  than  anyone  else.  He 
is  the  senior  editor  of  the  FENNIMORE 
TIMES,  but  because  of  his  many  hikes, 
he  became  known  as  the  "legomobile" 
editor. 

He  walked  the  main  roads  and  the 
byroads,  visited  places  of  scenic  or 
historic  interest,  tramped  the  fields, 
followed  meandering  streams  to  their 
very  source,  explored  ravines,  and  spent 
hours  in  the  woods.  He  observed  the 
many  fine  herds  and  fiocks  along  the 
road,  the  condition  of  crops,  and  the 
character  of  the  soil.  The  pages  of 
the  TIMES  were  replete  with  news  from 
these  sources  and  with  the  names  of 
persons  and  places.  News  and  editorial 
columns  were  filled  with  interesting 
comment   picked  up   en   route. 

Pick  up  a  copy  of  the  TIMES  and 
look  for  the  column  headed  "Trave- 
ogues,"  usually  on  the  editorial  page, 
and  follow  him  on  his  journeys.  You 
may  find  something  like  this:  "Sure, 
we  called  on  Stock  Richter.  Stock's 
cabin  j^ou  can  never  mistake,  for  there 
is  always  a  flag  displayed  from  it.  You 
see.  Stock  is  one  of  the  old  boys  in  blue, 
and  served  for  three  years  in  the  great 
Civil  War,  from  1862  until  the  close. 
He  was  a  member  of  Co.  G,  2  7th  Wis- 
consin Volunteers.  Stock  is  getting 
along  in  years,  84,  a  little  crippled  up 
with  rheumatism,  but  as  interesting  as 
ever." 

That  was  near  Centerville,  in  the 
Montfort  neighborhood.  But  he  might 
have  called  at  the  home  of  J.  H.  Palmer, 
at  Bagley,  who  lately  celebrated  his 
eighty-second  birthday.  Or,  had  he 
chosen,  he  could  have  followed  the  road- 


bed of  the  now  extinct  narrow  gauge 
railroad  down  as  far  as  Anderson's  Mills, 
and  have  spent  an  hour  or  two  with 
Jim  Devlin  and  learned  more  about 
Aberdeen  Angus  cattle;  for  Jim's  son, 
Milton,  has  exhibited  many  prize-win- 
ning "doddies"  in  the  show  ring.  But 
no  matter  where  he  went,  his  travels 
would  be  recorded  in  the  TIMES'  col- 
ums. 

But  why  all  this  "legomobiling,"  you 
ask?  Because  the  FENNIMORE  TIMES 
has  4,600  readers  who  must  be  satis- 
fied, and  "H.  E.",  as  he  is  popularly 
called,  and  his  brother,  "E.  J.,"  know 
how  to  give  satisfaction  in  the  news- 
giving  game. 

TTie  prosperity  of  most  country  week- 
lies is  built  upon  the  cornerstone  of 
circulation  in  the  communities  which 
they  serve.  Roethe  believed  that  the 
editor,  who  would  have  a  large  circula- 
tion, must  do  some  circulating  him- 
self; he  must  get  out  and  meet  and 
mix  with  the  people  of  his  community. 
He  must  not  only  attend  gatherings  of 
community  interest,  but  he  must  call 
on  individuals  as  well.  He  must  be 
interested  in  people  and  events,  and 
see  to  it  that  they  are  mentioned  in  his 
columns. 

It  is  physically  impossible,  of  course, 
for  an  editor  to  gather  all  of  the  news 
of  his  community,  in  addition  to  taking 
care  of  his  regular  desk  work,  and  help- 
ing out  in  the  shop,  too.-  Dependable 
correspondents  who  will  cover  their 
respective  communities  must  be  found. 
FENNIMORE  TIMES  has  some  fifty 
such  persons  who  contribute  regularly 
to  its  columns.  They  are  on  the  alert 
for  news,  for  advertising,  and  for  sub- 
scribers. 

A  good  looking  paper,  well  filled  vrith 
community  news,  becomes  a  household 
necessity.  Townsfolk  go  to  the  post 
office  a  little  earlier  than  usual  on  pub- 
lication day;  country  folks  are  often 
at  their  mailbox  before  the  carrier  gets 
there;  everyone  wants  to  know  the 
happenings  of  the  week,  the  doings  of 
others;  and  not  a  few  scan  the  columns 
in  the  hope  of  finding  their  own  names 
listed  in  some  community  item. 
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From  the  old-time  editor  whose  in- 
cumbency of  the  editorial  chair  nvas 
merely  incidental  to  securing  a  political 
joh  ii'hich  i^-ould  insure  him  a  living,  to 
the  trained  men  and  women  who  are 
taking  charge  of  our  rural  newspapers 
to-day,  is  a  far  call.     The  cob-pipe  editor 


HE  rural  community,  as 
a  social  unit,  seems  to 
be  slipping  in  recent 
years.  This  is  directly 
due  to  its  decline,  indus- 
trially. 

Its  industrial  decline 
is,  in  turn,  due  to  its 
having  been  caught  in  the  back  wash  of 
social  and  industrial  upheavals  in  the 
great  centers  of  population  where  the 
laboring  people  have  been  able  to  mass 
their  intelligence  and  support  their  de- 
mands by  united  action,  and  where  cap- 
ital has  met  these  demands  by  large 
combinations  and  enormous  production. 
Contemporaneously  we  have  witnes- 
sed the  development  of  the  automobile 
as  a  family  necessity,  and  a  high- 
way system  which  makes  it  an  easy 
and  cheap  means  of  transportation  to 
points  a  hundred  miles  distant.  Free 
rural  mail  delivery,  the  parcel  post  ser- 
vice, the  radio,  the  metropolitan  daily 
newspaper  have  combined  to  make  the 
people  of  the  rural  home  cosmopolitan. 
They  no  longer  acknowledge  their  de- 
pendence upon  the  tradesmen  of  their 
home  town  for  the  necessities  of  life  as 
they  did  when  supplying  these  needs 
meant  an  all-day  trip  by  horse-drawn 
vehicle  over  indifferent  roads.  This 
situation  has  caught  the  tradesmen  of 
many  rural  towns  unawares.  Not  all 
of  them  in  all  towns,  but  some  of  them, 
I  said.  And  many  of  these  towns  have 
suffered  a  decline  commercially  and  so- 
cially. 

«     *     * 

A  GOOD  many  towns  in  rural  Wis- 
consin are  discovering  that  the  big 
centers  of  industrial  and  social  life  are 
taking  heavy  toll  of  the  rural  communi- 
ty. The  political  economist,  looking 
at  this  situation  in  the  abstract,  is  un- 
concerned. 

He  will  tell  us  that  reason  dictates 
that  each  individual  must  ultimately 
trade  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  buy- 
ing where  he  can  buy  at  the  lowest 
price  and  selling  where  he  can  secure 
the  largest  price  for  his  product.  He 
would  have  us  ignore  our  community 
relationships;  he  would  scrap  the  rural 
community. 

The  situation,  in  the  average  rural 
community  to-day,  is  one  that  calls  for 
leadership.  Too  many  rural  communities 
are  inarticulate.  Others  have  leader- 
ship of  a  high  order  which  is  awaken- 
ing the  people  of  the  homes  to  an  under- 
standing of  their  relations  to  the  com- 
munity. In  most  of  these  places  where 
the  people  have  recognized  their  mu- 
tual dependence  upon  each  other,  their 


A  Call  to  Service 
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By  W.  H.  BRIDGMAN     4* 

E^litor 
Stanley  Republican 

L.Vt/1 


ivho  took  cordwood  in  payment  of  sub- 
scriptions and  ran  an  advertisement  sev- 
eral years  in  payment  for  his  groceries, 
is  almost  extinct.  Opportunity  is  shout- 
ing to  men  and  women  of  the  rural  press 
and  to  men  and  women  who  are  prepar- 
ing for  journalism. 


understanding  has  been  quickened  by 
the  service  of  a  good  local  newspaper 
whose  editor  recognizes  that  his  exist- 
ence and  that  of  his  publication  depend 
upon  the  preservation  of  a  properly 
balanced  community  life. 


W.  H.  BridKman.  Dean  of  Wiscon- 
sin's Country  Editors.  He  was 
awarded  tionorar.v  recognition  by  the 
Board  of  Regents,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, for  outstanding  community 
8er\-ice  in  Stanley,  wiiere  he  has  been 
an  editor  for  more  than  tliirty  years. 


Such  is  the  nature  of  the  newspaper 
business  that  it  cannot  exist  upon  re- 
ceipts from  circulation  alone,  nor  can 
it  exist  upon  receipts  from  advertising 
patronage  without  circulation.  The 
successful  local  newspaper,  therefore, 
contemplates  the  existence  of  a  com- 
munity in  which  both  these  sources  of 
revenue  exist  in  proper  relation  to  each 
other,  and  if  they  do  not  exist,  the  pub- 
lisher has  set  for  him  the  task  of  creat- 
ing and    maintaining  them. 

*     *     * 

THIS  is  a  task  for  the  man  with 
qualities  of  leadership,  trained  of 
course,  in  newspaper  work,  for  the  local 
newspaper  which  survives  must  be  a 
ri'al  newspaper.  He  must  have  a  per- 
sonal, as  well  as  a  professional,  appeal. 
His  task  is  to  help  conserve  the  re- 
sources of  the  social,  industrial,  and 
commercial  unit  of  which  he  has  elected 
to  become  a  part. 

He   must   be   at   once   economist   and 


sociologist  to  the  end  that  he  may  help 
the  people  of  his  community  to  see  that 
the  country  town  is  an  asset  to  every 
home  within  the  territory  tributary  to 
it.  Its  stores, its  markets,  its  theater, 
its  public  library,  its  high  school,  its 
churches,  and  the  paved  roads  which 
lead  to  it — all  contribute  something  to 
the  value  of  every  acre  of  improved 
land  in  the  vicinity,  and  such  of  them 
as  are  paid  for  and  supported  by  taxa- 
tion are  largely  dependent  upon  the 
commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the 
home  town. 

TTie  community  which  can  provide 
employment  at  home  for  its  young  men 
and  women  is  conserving  its  greatest 
potential  resource.  Those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  seek  employment  in  the  great 
centers  of  population  frequently  do  so 
at  a  great  sacrifice  of  moral  standards, 
and  the  loss  to  the  community  and  the 
nation  in  the  character  of  its  manhood 
and  its  womanhood  is  enormous.  For 
unfortunately,  it  is  the  best  types  which 
are  spurred  by  ambition  to  seek  more 
promising  fields,  and  the  great  cities 
which  afford  a  market  for  our  most  im- 
portant dairy  product  are  taking  the 
cream  of  our  young  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood and  leaving  for  the  rural  com- 
munity, the  skimmed  milk. 

*     *     * 

A  WELL-KNOWN  country  neswpaper 
publisher  has  experienced  an  almost 
calamitous  decline  in  the  volume  of  his 
advertising  patronage  in  recent  years, 
due  to  the  competition  of  the  large  de- 
partment stores  of  a  great  city,  an 
hour's  ride  distant  by  motor  over  paved 
roads. 

I  know  of  two  other  excellent  country 
town  weeklies  in  even  closer  proximity 
to  another  great  city  and  connected 
with  the  city  by  both  pavements  and 
trolley  lines  which  have  thrived  with 
increasing  patronage  from  local  adver- 
tisers from  year  to  year;  hence,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  case  of  the  rural 
town  is  hopeless.  There  is  a  surprising 
similarity  among  people  of  different 
communities.  They  mostly  lack  vision. 
They  need  leadership  which  can  help 
them  to  look  into  the  future.  Their 
community  consciousness  needs  to  be 
aroused.  It  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
the  man  who  is  properly  equipped  for 
the  work.  He  must  know  his  problem, 
he  must  know  his  people. 

I  believe  that  the  local  newspaper 
is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  an  essential 
part  of  every  rural  community  structure. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  a  rural  community 
of  spirit  and  progress  without  its  med- 
( Continued  on  page  29) 
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74  Years  of  Cooperative  Press 


*    By  CARL  A.  ROTT    * 


y4LL  went  well  but  for  a  "spirited 
/-\  argument  between  Jim  Deusmore, 
1  \^  of  the  OSHKOSH  DEMOCRAT, 
and  one  of  his  local  rivals,"  writes  one 
of  the  editors  present  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  Wisconsin  newspaper  men.  It 
seems  that  Deusmore  insisted  on  pro- 
nouncing "bona  fide"  as  "bonee  feede," 
and  his  editorial  competitor  objected 
most  strenuously. 

This  first  editorial  meeting  was  held 
in  the  old  capitol  building  at  Madison, 
in  January,  1853.  After  functioning 
continuously  for  74  years,  the  present 
state  association  is  one  of  the  oldest 
state  groups  of  newspaper  folk  in  the 
country.  The  first  meeting  v-aj?  di- 
rected by  Charles  D.  Robinson,  secre- 
tary of  state  and  editor  of  the  GREEN 
BAY  ADVOCATE.  Thirty-one  editors 
were  present,  and  in  this  number  were 
some  of  the  pioneer  journalists  of  the 
state.  Many  were  founders  of  the  ear- 
liest papers  in  the  country  west  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

Officers  elected  at  the  meeting  were 
Charles    D.    Robinson,    president;    John 

A.  Brown,  of  the  PORTAGE  BADGER 
STATE  and  J.  R.  Briggs,  Jr.,  of  the 
BELOIT  JOURNAL,  vice  presidents;  R. 

B.  Wentworth,  of  the  JUNEAU  GA- 
ZETTE, and  R.  A.  Bird,  of  the  PORT 
WASHINGTON  BLADE,  secretaries. 

"Would  Publish  Laws 

Subjects  receiving  the  most  attention 
at  this  first  state  press  meeting  included 
the  advanced  payment  of  subscriptions, 
adoption   of   uniform   advertising   rates. 


Merlin   Hull.   Black  River  FaUs,   ex-Sec- 

retar>-    of    State    and    the    present    vice 

president  of  the  state  scribes.     He   edits 

the   JACKSOX   COUNTY  JOrRXAX. 


John     A.     Kuypers,     genial     pres- 
ident of   the   Wisconsin  Press   As- 
sociation  and    Editor   of   the    DE- 
PERE  JOrRNAL-DEMOCRAT. 


and  a  request  for  the  legislature  to 
authorize  every  paper  in  the  state  to 
publish  the  general  laws  of  the  state. 

After  a  two-day  meeting  the  editors 
adjourned,  in  good  spirits,  to  go  back 
to  their  offices.  Among  the  papers 
with  striking  names  in  this  day  were 
the  PICK  AND  GAD,  the  BLADE,  the 
OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET,  and  the  SIG- 
NAL. 

That  no  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  future  meetings,  or  that  the  plans 
had  been  miscarried  seemed  evident  be- 
cause no  other  meetings  were  held  un- 
til 1857.  Reports  show  that  Jack  Tur- 
ner of  the  PORTAGE  RECORD  talked 
with  M.  M.  ("Brick")  Pomeroy  about 
holding  another  editors'  convention, 
and  they  are  given  credit  for  having 
sponsored  and  called  the  second  fiatiiev- 
ing  at   Portage. 

Much   "Dead   Wood" 

At  this  second  meeting  much  time 
was  again  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
how  to  secure  the  advanced  payment  of 
subscription.  It  seems  that  editors 
were  finding  it  very  difficult  to  stop 
papers  at  the  time  subscriptions  ex- 
pired without  losing  most  of  their  sub- 
scribers. As  one  of  the  editors  expres- 
sed it,  "one  simply  loses  all  of  his  nerve 
when  the  end  of  the  year  rolls  around, 
and  he  prepares  to  strike  two-thirds  of 
his  subscribers  from  the  list.  He  just 
goes  on  sending  the  paper  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  his  money."  Advertising 
rates  offered  more  study,  but  it  was 
agreed    that    papers    published    at    the 


same    point    should    adopt    uniform    ad- 
vertising rates. 

It  was  decided  at  this  second  con- 
vention that  a  permanent  organization 
was  desirable,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  constitution.  Har- 
rison Reed,  then  of  the  CONSERVA- 
TOR, Neenah  and  Menasha,  was  made 
president;  F.  A.  Moore,  LaCrosse, 
Charles  Roeser,  Manitowoc,  and  John 
A.  Brown,  Portage,  were  elected  vice 
presidents;  J.  W.  Hoyt,  Marquette, 
corresponding  secretary;  M.  M.  Pomer- 
oy, Horicon,  recording  secretary;  Alan- 
son  Holly,  Kilbourn,  treasurer.  The 
organization  was  to  be  known  as  the 
Wisconsin  Editors'  and  Publishers'  As- 
sociation. 

Prominent  Men 

Many  men  of  prominence  were  pres- 
ent at  this  meeting.  Among  thorn  was 
Prof.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  a  man  conspicuous  in 
political  and  literary  circles.  He  was 
afterwards  elected  governor  of  Wyom- 
ing. Then  there  was  A.  N.  Kellogg,  of 
Baraboo,  who  later  became  a  well 
known  figure  because  of  his  associa- 
tion with  the  ready  print  industry,  an- 
other Wisconsin  development. 

Harrison  Reed,  president  of  the  or- 
ganization at  that  time,  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  Wisconsin  publish- 
ing field.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  first  editors  of  the  MILWAUKEE 
SENTINEL.  He  later  moved  to  Madi- 
son, and  continued  his  editorial  work. 
Following  his  experiences  at  the  Cap- 
ital city.  Reed  quit  the  editorial  ranks 
(Continued   on   page    28) 
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A       monstrous      bulk      of      virgin      wood 

Ktr«>t4'liint:     sk.tmtril     was     KiiiK     Tut     of 

Forest     County.       The     trunk     measured 

seven    feet    in    diameter   at    tlie  stump. 


IT  was  early  morning  in  a  Northern 
Wisconsin  lumber  camp.  A  bustle 
in  the  bunks  broke  the  silence  of 
the  departing  night.  Tousled  heads 
that  topped  husky  bodies  emerged  from 
beneath  the  covers.  The  lumberjacks, 
refreshed  and  vigorous,  tumbled  out  of 
their  rough  sleeping  quarters  and 
dressed  hurriedly. 

Something  was  in  the  air — something 
akin  to  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds 
the  hunter  as  he  stalks  big  game.  It 
reflected  itself  in  the  weather-beaten 
faces  of  that  hardy  group  as  they  scuf- 
fled to  the  cook  shack  at  the  sound  of 
the  breakfast  bell,  casting  hasty  glances 
at  the  cloudy  sky. 

To-day  was  to  be  their  day  for  big 
game.  To-day  the  wielders  of  the  ax 
would  pride  themselves  in  their  pro- 
fession. Breakfast  eaten,  the  jacks 
donned  their  mackinaws  and  buckskin 
mittens  and  struck  a  logging  road  for 
the  woods.  With  a  hearty  shout,  they 
advanced  toward  a  spot  on  the  edge 
of  a  small  marsh. 

Two  huskies  removed  their  coats  and 
spat  tobacco  juice  on  their  hands.  A 
ringing  blow  and  the  sharp  blade  of  an 
ax  wielded  by  the  right  bander  bit 
deeply  into  wood.  Then  the  left  hander 
countered  and  a  white  gash  gaped  at 
the  world.  A  regular  tattoo  sounded 
through  the  forest  as  the  axes  dug  in 
deeper  and  deeper.  Then  the  chopping 
stopped.  Another  pair  of  huskies  ad- 
vanced to  the  object  of  attack  with  a 
long  cross-cut  saw.  For  fully  an  hour 
the  men  alternated  at  pulling  the 
toothed  steel,  urging  it  onward  to  meet 
the  gash  made  by  the  axes. 

The  narrow  cut  neared  its  mark. 
Then  a  quiver  in  the  surrounding  earth, 
a  hesitant  tottering  to  right  and  left, 
a  sudden  lurch  northward,  and  a  giant 
pine  was  on  its  way  to  meet  the  earth 
from  which  it  had  sprung.  At  the 
height  of  its  velocity,  it  crashed  among 


SLAYING  OF  A  NEEDLED  MONARCH 

Obituary  of  King  Tut  Who  Ended  This  Life  at  the 
Age  Of  467  Years 

By  Emil  J.  Blacsky  and  Harvey  A.  Hafemax 


its  smaller  brothers,  splintering  them  to 
driftwood,  and  with  a  dull  thud  the 
majestic  pine  lay  stretched  to  the  length 
of  its  94  feet. 

Thus  died  King  Tut  of  Forest  Coun- 
ty— King  Tut  vouched  by  veteran 
woodsmen  to  be  the  most  gigantic  pine 
in  Wisconsin's  forests.  Severed  from 
the  roots  that  gave  it  life,  it  lay  em- 
bedded in  the  earth,  a  vivid  picture  of 
a  fallen  monarch.  Dethroned  by  the 
hand  of  man,  it  gave  up  its  kingdom  to 
the  next  generation  of  pines.  Expe- 
rienced men  of  the  woods  shake  their 
heads  negatively  and  fear  that  never 
again  shall  Wisconsin's  forests  be 
graced  with  another  pine  that  will  at- 
tain the  height  and  massiveness  of 
King  Tut. 

On  the  edge  of  a  low  marsh  the  mon- 
arch lorded  it  alone  over  a  cluster  of 
hardwood  trees.  Its  bulky  branches, 
heavily  needled,  reached  high  above  the 
surrounding  landscape.  And  yet,  to  the 
listless  hunter  or  cruiser  of  the  woods. 
King  Tut  did  not  flare  out  in  his  glory. 
The  low  elevation  of  the  marsh  kept 
the  monarch  somewhat  concealed,  and 
unless  one  approached  within  at  least 
one  mile  of  it,  the  giant  tree  might  be 
passed  by  unheeded.  A  rare  sight,  and 
unnoticed,  it  stood  alone,  scarcely  a  half 


mile  from  State  Highway  No.  32,  the 
trail  of  many  who  come  from  far  and 
near  to  seek  the  scenic  wonders  of 
Northern  Wisconsin. 

King  Tut  stood  seven  feet  thick  on 
the  stump — seven  feet  of  virgin  and 
flawless  pine.  For  94  feet  it  reached 
upward  into  the  air,  a  picture  of  na- 
tural symmetry.  It  yielded  one  14- 
foot  and  flve  16-foot  logs.  So  uniform 
was  its  massive  trunk,  that  the  second 
log  on  its  thinnest  end  tapered  down 
to  but  one  inch  less  than  the  first  log 
and  the  top  log  measured  two  and  one 
half  feet  where  the  giant's  crown  had 
been  severed  generations  ago.  The  tree 
yielded  nearly  9,000  board  feet.  A 
good  sized  barn,  including  the  roofing 
material,  except  shingles,  could  be  made 
from   King  Tut,   it  is   said. 

Had  Columbus  in  his  day  taken  a 
trip  to  the  forests  of  Wisconsin,  after 
he  landed  on  the  shores  of  American  in 
1492,  he  would  have  found  a  stripling 
of  a  pine  bowing  in  the  breeze,  a  pine 
merely  in  the  teens  of  forest  life  but 
already  thirty-four  summers  old.  This 
pine,  which  would  have  given  shade  to 
the  daring  explorer,  was  King  Tut.  A 
careful  count  of  the  rings  on  the  stump 
of  the  giant  tree  reveal  that  it  had 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Men  Who  Are  Making  the  Rural  Press 


THE  country  needs  the  rural  press 
and  the  rural  press  needs  the 
country. 
That  has  been  said  many  times  be- 
fore and  it  will  bear  saying  many  times 
again.  In  many  communities  the  rural 
press  has  "arrived";  in  others  it  is  on 
its  way;  and  in  still  others  it  has  not 
as  yet  started.  "Where  the  press  is  ar- 
riving, of  course,  it  is  due,  in  large 
measure,  to  the  men  behind  the  papers 
and  responsible   for  their   policies. 

Here  are  just  a  very  few  of  the  men 
who  are  helping  to  make  the  country 
weekly  a  bigger  and  better  factor  in  the 
community.  They  represent  samples, 
almost  random  samples,  of  some  of  our 
country  editors. 

Likes  Country  Field 

An  attack  by  an  irate  subscriber  re- 
sulting in  a  broken  nose  was  the  re- 
ward Llewellyn  W.  Osborne,  of  the 
TOMAHAWK  LEADER,  once  received 
for  standing  squarely  against  immoral 
dance  halls  and  "rotgut"  liquor.  The 
subscriber,  who  was  the  proprietor  of 
the  hall  denounced,  was  enraged  by  an 
article  the  TOMAHAWK  LEADER  car- 
ried about  him. 

The  TOMAHAWK  LEADER  is  one 
of  Wisconsin's  good  country  weeklies, 
and  has  proposed  numerous  community 
betterments,  many  of  which  have  now 
been  realized. 

Mr.  Osborne  says  one  of  the  reasons 
the  country  weekly  field  appeals  to  him 
is  "the  opportunity  it  offers  to  be  on 
speaking  terms  with  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  community  and  country- 
side." It  is  this  personal  contact  be- 
tween the  editor  and  his  readers  that 
so  often  makes  the  country  weekly  a 
powerful  factor  in  community  develop- 
ment, and  that  separates  it  in  a  marked 
degree  from  the  large  city  dailies. 

Ckunniunity  Honors  Its  Editor 

Wilbur  Henry  Bridgman,  farm  boy, 
teacher,  editor,  community  builder,  es- 
tabished  the  STANLEY  REPUBLICAN 
in  1896  at  Stanley,  then  a  lumbering 
village  of  three  hundred.  The  Stanley 
country  then  was  little  better  than  wil- 
derness, stump  land,  and  a  few  patches 
here  and  there  of  clearing. 

It  took  a  dreamer  and  an  idealist  to 
visualize  that  country  dotted  with  pros- 
perous farms,  villages,  and  crossroad 
hamlets.  But  it  took  something  more 
than  a  dreamer  to  put  that  dream 
across.  It  was  uphill  fight  all  the  way. 
There  were  times  when  the  whole  thing 
looked  like  a  hopeless  task.  But  by 
working  on  the  theory  that  people  are 
most  interested  in  themselves,  their 
homes,  farms,  schools,  and  churches, 
and  that  it  is  not  only  the  function  but 
the  duty  of  the  rural  press  to  develop 
and  help  this  interest,  he  aided  in 
bringing    out    of    this    near    wilderness 
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one  of  the  ^-ichest  agricultural  sections 
of  the  state. 

Not  only  does  he  print  news  of  ag- 
ricultural interest,  but  education, 
health,  wholesale  recreation,  and  the 
progressive  spirit  are  emphasized  in 
the  editorials. 

In  May,  19  21,  the  readers  of  his  pa- 
per planned  and  held  a  banquet  in  cele- 
bration of  his  twenty-fifth  year  as  a 
community  builder.  Farmers  came 
from  miles  around;  and  the  people  in 
Stanley  were  out  in  masse. 

In  February,  1923,  he  was  voted  a 
testimonial  of  honorary  recognition  by 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin for  his  services  to  the  Stanley  coun- 
try and  the  state  at  large. 

Favor  Community  Editorials 

August  F.  Ender  returned  to  the 
country  weekly  field  after  working  for 
a  number  of  years  on  several  city  dai 
lies. 

He  has  served  on  the  editorial  staffs 
of  the  EAU  CLAIRE  LEADER,  ST. 
PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS.  MILWAUKEE 
FREE  PRESS,  and  ESCANABA  MIR- 
ROR. Mr.  Ender  has  also  owned  the 
CHIPPEWA  DAILY  TELEGRAM,  BAR- 
RON COUNTY  SHIELD,  and  DURAND 
ENTERING  WEDGE.  At  present  he  is 
part  owner  and  editor  of  the  RICE 
LAKE  CHRONOTYPE,  one  of  Wiscon- 
sin's leading  country  weeklies. 

iiiijimiiimniiiinmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiirmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii ii 

(L/f  'Power  for  Qood 

T  N  a  democracy,  such  as  ours,  the 
^  country  tveekly  neivspaper  occu- 
pies a  position  of  unusual  import- 
ance in  public  life.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  flexible,  yet  most  poiuerful,  of 
rural  institutions.  It  is  a  most 
effective  agent  in  improving  our 
schools,  srengthening  our  churches, 
developing  our  agriculture,  and 
building  a  communiy  along  the 
highest  lines  of  social  and  moral 
•welfare. 
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The  RICE  LAKE  CHRONOTYPE  per- 
forms a  real  service  to  its  community. 
Some  of  the  projects  it  has  supported 
and  realized  are:  a  new  $100,000  hotel, 
better  relations  between  town  and 
country,  a  tourist  park,  more  alfalfa 
acreage,  a  golf  course,  more  cow  test- 
ing clubs,  more  winter  sports,  and  a 
county  fish  hatchery.  Some  of  these 
were  supported  with  cash  as  well  as 
publicity. 

"Every  editor,"  says  Mr.  Ender, 
"owes  it  to  his  community  to  give  time 
to  leadership  in  putting  over  community 
projects,  whether  a  Red  Cross  drive  or 
a    campaign    for    raising    money    for    a 


hotel.  He  should  support  every  wor- 
thy project  financially  as  well  as  through 
his  paper,  and  when  he  gives  till  it 
hurts,  then  he  knows  that  he  is  doing 
something  for  his  community."  Judg- 
ing from  the  service  his  paper  is  rend- 
ering to  its  community,  he  practices 
what  he  preaches. 

Mr.  Ender  believes  that  before  the 
country  weekly  can  succeed  it  must  have 
a  close  contact  with  its  patrons,  plenty 
of  carefully  written  local  news,  and 
editorials  dealing  with  local  subjects. 
The  editor  must  be  fair,  and  attempt 
to  give  honest  and  full  service  by  work- 
ing on  committees  and  organizations 
outside  of  his  paper. 

Mr.  Ender  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  taught  for 
a  number  of  years  before  entering  the 
newspaper  profession. 

Regards  Local  News  Highly 

From  the  day  of  his  birth,  December 
31,  1888,  just  one  day  before  his  father 
took  possession  of  the  BURLINGTON 
STANDARD  DEMOCRAT,  Louis  Zim- 
mermann  has  fairly  lived  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  printer's  ink. 

In  those  early  days  the  printing  of- 
fice and  the  living  rooms  occupied  the 
same  floor  and  "Louis"  learned  to  set 
type  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  walk. 
He  attended  the  Burlington  public 
schools,  but  his  evenings  and  Saturdays 
were  spent  in  the  printing  office  and  by 
the  time  he  was  graduated  from  high 
school  in  1907,  he  had  mastered  the  art 
preservative. 

When  his  father  was  appointed  post- 
master at  Burlington  in  1916,  young 
Zimmermann  assumed  the  editorship 
of  the  paper.  On  the  foundation  es- 
tablished by  his  father,  he  has  built 
until  the  STANDARD  DEMOCRAT  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  influential 
community  newspapers  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Zimmermann  believes  that  the 
success  of  any  community  newspaper  de- 
pends to  a  large  extent  on  names. 
Everybody  likes  to  see  his  name  in  print. 
He  pays  little  attention  to  state  news, 
and  less  to  world  events,  but  makes 
every  effort  to  get  as  many  names  as 
possible  in  his  paper  every  week. 

In  a  Community  Service  Contest  con- 
ducted in  Wisconsin  in  1925,  his  paper 
was  awarded  first  place  in  multiple  ser- 
vice activities. 

In  his  community,  Mr.  Zimmermann 
has  served  as  secretary  and  president 
of  the  Commercial  Club,  secretary  of 
the  Burlington  Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion, and  secretary  of  the  Fish  and 
Game  Club.  Since  1921  he  has  been 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Press  Association. 

Add  Other  Papers  to  String 

Although  Charles  Lowater,  of  Spring 
Valley,  says  he  has  never  made  much 
(Continued  on  page   14) 
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WISCONSIN  WEEKLIES  IN  THEIK  BEST  DRESS 
3Iore  than  300  Keparat«  copies  of  weekly  newspapers  were  entered  in  the  first  stat-e-wiile  news- 
paper contest.  The  complete  array,  shown  above.  Is  ready  for  the  judges.  Editor  A.  F.  Ender, 
upper  left.  Is  proud  of  the  champion  RICE  L.\KE  CHRONOTYPE,  winner  of  the  front  page  make-up 
class  from  towns  with  a  i)opulation  of  more  than  1.500.  The  winner  of  the  farm  news  service. 
WATERLOO  COURIEB,  has  two  able  editors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Lewis  White,  both  of  whom  are 
shown,  npper  right,  with  their  top-notch  issne. 

How  Champion  Newspapers  are  Made 


EASURING  sticks, 
devised  for  use  in 
judging  newspa- 
pers, are  being  ap- 
plied to  Wiscon- 
sin weeklies.  By 
applying  these 
more  or  less  elas- 
tic rules  to  the 
country  weekly, 
tangible  evidences  of  several  grades  of 
merit  and  excellence  may  be  found. 
And  when  it  is  thus  critically  inspected, 
the  comfunity  paper  reflects,  in  no  un- 
certain manner,  the  vision,  enthusiasm, 
and  ability  of  its  aditors. 

Wisconsin  is  served  by  some  350 
country  weekly  newspapers,  many  of 
which  have  attained  and  are  maintain- 
ing high  newspaper  standards.  In  na- 
tional contests,  with  the  best  weeklies 
of  the  country,  not  a  few  of  the  group 
have  received  the  highest  honors. 

The  first  all-Wisconsin  contest  for 
Badger    weeklies    was    held    two    vears 


4-     By  FRANK  J.  HOLT 


ago  in  Madison,  at  the  time  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Press 
Association  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
mid-winter  Farmers'  Course.  Another 
similar  contest  took  place  in  the  Cap- 
ital City,  February  10-12,  1927.  In 
the  initial  match,  132  country  editors 
competed  in  what  was  declared  to  be 
the  largest  contest  for  weekly  news- 
papers ever  held  in  the  country,  ex- 
ceeding by  five  papers  a  similar  match 
held  in  Illinois. 

Three  phases  of  weekly  newspapering 
are  featured  in  the  Wisconsin  contests. 
These  are  (1)  make-up  and  appearance 
of  the  front  page;  (2)  community 
building  editorials;  and  (3)  farm  news 
service.  More  than  300  separate  issues 
were    entered    in    the    three    classes    of 


the  first  match.  The  careful  examin- 
ing of  such  an  array  of  newspapers  was 
a  mountainous  task  for  the  three  na- 
tionally known  experts  who  judged  the 
contest.  This  group  included  G.  L. 
Caswell,  manager  of  the  Iowa  Press 
Association,  John  L.  Meyer,  editor  of 
the  NATIONAL  PRINTER  JOURNAL- 
IST, and  George  W.  Marble,  prom- 
inent Kansas  editor  and  past  president 
of    the    National    Editorial    Association. 

The  ribbon  winners  of  the  Wisconsin 
Better  Newspaper  Contest  have  a  num- 
ber of  points  in  common  that  may  rea- 
sonably be  assumed  to  indicate  a  champ- 
ion newspaper. 

A  neat  appearing  and  carefully  bal- 
anced front  page  was  worn  by  the  prize 
winners  of  the  front  page  make-up 
class.  There  was  something  about 
these  papers  that  appealed  to  and  at- 
tracted the  reader.  No  blatant  head- 
lines blared  out  news  of  crime  or 
scandal  nor  did  the  winning  weeklies 
show   any  attempt   to   follow   the  style 
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of  the  metropolitau  dailj.  Their  head- 
lines, although  set  in  many  different 
styles,  were  assertive  but  not  loud, 
carefully  executed  and  not  mere  labels. 

That  the  local  newspaper  is  every- 
body's newspaper  is  the  belief  that 
judges  manifest  when  they  single  out 
for  honor  those  weeklies  that  are  rend- 
ering great  service  to  their  communi- 
ties. Although  evidences  of  community 
service  are  apparent  throughout  the 
entire  paper,  many  of  the  well  trained 
editors  aim  to  present  an  abundance  of 
local  color  on  the  front  page  of  their 
papers.  Of  course,  the  judges  in  a  news- 
paper contest  do  not  overlook  the 
thouroughness  with  which  the  editor 
has  covered  the  field.  This,  in  part,  is 
shown  by  the  news  on  the  front  page. 

The  ribbon  winning  Badger  weekly  is, 
surely  enough  free  from  advertising  on 
its  front  page.  The  display  of  advertis- 
ing on  the  inner  pages  of  the  paper  has 
come  about  during  recent  years,  largely 
because  the  country  editor  has  felt  that 
page  number  one  was  the  show  window 
of  his  weekly  product,  and  front  adver- 
tising, while  it  might  swell  the  coffers, 
did  not  make  for  attractiveness. 

Although  not  necessary  in  the  make- 
up of  a  prize  winning  newspaper,  il- 
lustrations, either  pictures  or  cartoons, 
may  help  most  materially  to  improve 
the  front  page  appearance  of  country 
papers.  Not  only  may  they  make  the 
front  page  more  interesting,  but  they 
may  help  to  improve  its  attractiveness 
and  readability.  Many  Wisconsin  edi- 
tors use  boxes  and  other  typographical 
devices  to  get  quite  similar  results. 

Turn  to  the  editorial  page  of  the 
weekly  paper  and  you  will  find  one  of 
the   best   examples   of   the   type   of   per- 


Cited  for  Attractive  Front 
Pages 

Wisconsin     weeklies     which     topped     the 

front  page  make-up  class   in  the 

first   state-wide   better 

newspaper  contest. 

Papers  published  in  towns  with  less 
than  750  population  —  WATERFORD 
POST.  LUXEMBURG  NEVA'S,  LUCK 
ENTERPRISE,  CADOTT  SENTINEL, 
MANAWA  ADVOCATE,  and  DORCHES- 
TER   "WEEKLY    CLARION. 

Papers  published  in  towns  between 
750  and  1,500  population— WALWORTH 
TIMES,  NEW  HOLSTEIN  REPORTER, 
COLFAX  MESSENGER,  OREGON  OB- 
SERVER, WATERLOO  COURIER,  and 
the    TRI-COUXTY    RECORD,    of   Kiel. 

Papers  published  in  towns  with  more 
than  1.500  population — RICE  LAKE 
CHRONOTYPE,  LADYSMITH  NEWS- 
BUDGET,  LAKE  GENEVA  NEWS-TRI- 
BUNE. BURLINGTON  STANDARD- 
DEMOCRAT.  EVANSVILLE  REVIEW, 
and    DOOR    COUNTY   ADVOCATE. 


sonal  journalism  that  was  famous  in 
the  days  of  Greeley,  Waterman,  and 
Dana,  and  which  was  an  outstanding 
feature  in  the  press  of  the  country 
from  the  post-Civil  War  daj's  on  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  century.  It  is 
on  this  page  that  the  editor,  the  citizen, 
and  leader  in  the  community,  may 
speak  his  piece  to  the  local  folk. 

The   home   paper   which   has   omitted 
this  interesting  feature,  of  course,  will 


not  rank  with  the  top-notchers.  Its 
absence,  however,  need  not  signify  that 
the  editor  fails  to  recognize  the  power 
of  the  department,  but  rather  that 
practical  limitations  prevent  him  from 
preparing  the  editorials.  If  you  have 
lived  in  a  small  town,  you  may  remem- 
ber the  editor  as  the  official  who  per- 
formed a  half  dozen  or  more  jobs,,  in- 
cluding the  setting  of  type,  reporting 
and  writing  of  news,  canvassing  for  sub- 
scriptions, and  collecting  bills.  Some 
editors  still  do  all  these  things,  but, 
fortunately,  their  number  is  on  the  de- 
crease and  the  editorial  is  coming  back 
to  the  prominent  position  it  rightly  de- 
serves. 

This  personal  expression  is  favored 
when  the  judges  select  the  winners  in 
the  community  building  editorial  class. 
Influence  and  service  to  the  community 
are  the  notches  on  the  measuring  stick 
that  help  to  determine  editorial  abili- 
ty.     Of  course,   the  country  editor  will 


local  farm  news  is  given  precedence  over 
agricultural  material  that  has  little  ap- 
plication in  the  community.  A  deep 
understanding  and  sympathetic  appre- 
ciation  of   the  community's  agriculture 


Covering  the  Whole 
Community 

Winning     weeklies     of     the     farm     news 

service    class    of    the    first 

newspaper  contest. 

"WATERLOO  COURIER.  LADYSMITH 
NE"V\'S-BUDGET,  ELKHORX  INDE- 
PENDENT, TAYLOR  COUNTY  STAR- 
NE"V\"S,  (Medford).  BLAIR  PRESS,  and 
the  MONROE  COUNTY  DEMOCRAT, 
(Sparta). 


editorialize  on  many  of  the  main  world- 
wide and  national  issues  of  the  day, 
but  his  leadership  in  the  community 
is  the  field  in  which  he  exerts  his  great- 
est influence.  Needless  to  say,  the 
judges  look  for  quality  rather  than 
quantity  production. 

A  broader  concept  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  country- editor  to  his  com- 
munity is  one  of  the  tendencies  of  pre- 
sent day  newspapering.  The  com- 
munity does  not  end  at  the  point  where 
the  town  hall  can  no  longer  be  seen; 
it  reaches  far  out  beyond  the  city  limits 
and  often  includes,  in  its  outer  fields, 
a  population  greater  than  that  of  the 
town  where  the  paper  is  published.  The 
community,  according  to  the  up-to-date 
style,  is  just  as  large  as  the  trade  zone 
of  the  town. 

Bankers  and  merchants  will  em- 
phatically tell  you  that  a  large  share 
of  their  business  is  done  with  the  folk 
who  live  in  the  strictly  rural  sections 
of  the  community.  And  the  editor,  him- 
self, will  bear  forceful  witness  to  this, 
stating  that  often  more  than  half  of 
his  clientele  have  their  homes  on  R.  F. 
D.  routes.  Farming  is  one  of  the  main 
industries  of  the  community;  in  fact, 
it  is,  in  Wisconsin,  vastly  paramount 
to  any  other  business.  News  values 
have  a  new  meaning  to  many  Badger 
editors,  who  regularly  include  stories 
of  the  farm  and  family  in  the  same  col- 
umns with  the  happenings  of  the  town. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Wisconsin 
blue  ribbon  weeklies  are  measured  by 
their  farm  news  services.     In  this  class, 


Bringing  the  Editorial 
Back 

Top-notch    weeklies    of    the    commnnity 

building    editorial   class    in   the 

first  contest. 

FORT  ATKINSON  DEMOCR.\T, 
DOOR  COUNTY  NEWS,  (Sturgeon  Bay), 
ALGOMA  RECORD  HERALD,  STAN- 
LEY REPUBLICAN,  DOOR  COUNTY 
ADVOCATE,  (Sturgeon  Bav),  and 
SHAWANO  COUNTY  ADVOCATE, 
(Shawano). 


counts  mightily  in  this  division.  The 
agricultural  news  may  be  set  either  on 
a  page  by  itself  or  scattered  throughout 
the  paper  like  the  other  important  news 
of  the  community. 

Besides  these  three  features,  there 
are  some  other  distinctive  marks  about 
the  enterprising  weekly.  However,  if 
a  paper  scores  high  in  these  three 
classes,  the  reader  may  rest  assured 
that  it  is  one  of  the  strong  weekly  pa- 
pers of  Wisconsin  and  that  it  is  doing 
its  part  to  build  and  develop  the  state. 

Men  Who  Are  Making 
the  Rural  Press 

(Continued  from  Page   12) 

noise  in  the  world  since  babyhood,  and 
not  very  much  even  then,  the  facts 
seem  otherwise.  He  has  been  bawled 
out,  shot  at,  threatened,  and  hung  in 
efligy,  besides  being  served  with  libel 
suit  papers;  yet  he  has  seen  most  of 
what  he  fought  for  come  to  pass.  He 
was  never  "licked,"  and  none  of  the 
libel  suits  ever  came  to  trial  when  he 
threatened  to  prove  his  charges. 

"At  seventeen,"  he  says,  "I  left  the 
teaching  profession  and  went  into  the 
oflice  of  the  RED  WING  ARGUS  as  devil, 
reporter,  and  general  factotum."  In  1S94 
he  bought  the  SPRING  VALLEY  SUN. 
That  first  year,  as  he  was  principal  of 
the  local  school,  Mrs.  Lowater  looked 
after  the  paper  during  the  day  and 
helped  him  with  it  at  night.  The  SUN 
soon  demanded  all  of  their  time  and 
they  have  been  running  it  ever  since, 
except,  as  he  says,  when  it  runs  them. 

Mr.  Lowater  is  also  connected  with 
the  TIMES  at  Woodville,  and  the 
MONTHLY    at    Spring   Valley. 

Immigrant   Lad   Wins   High   Place 

On  February  1,  1886,  John  A.  Kuy- 
pers,  a  Dutch  lad  of  15,  entered  the 
oflice  of  the  DE  PERE  STANDARD  as 
printer's  devil.  To-day,  he  is  president 
of  the  Wisconsin  Press  Association,  and 
owner  of  the  DE  PERE  JOURNAL- 
DEMOCRAT. 

The  JOURNAL-DEMOCRAT  is  an  all- 
home-print  weekly  of  16  pages  with  a 
circulation  of  over  3,000.  The  paper 
has  always  been  active  in  many  com- 
( Continued  on  page  30) 
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Uncle  Bunny 

Becomes  a  Mad 

March  Hare 

A  Story  for  the  Little  Folks 
l-     By  ALICE   LUTES     ^ 


U 


What  Is  all  this  that  you  have  been  reading 
to  me  about  that  Mad  March  Hare?"  asked  Aunt 
Bunny  of  Uncle  Bunny  who  had  been  reading 
aloud  to  her  from  The  Bunny  Evening  News  as 
she  washed  the  supper  dishes.  "Do  you  really 
believe  there  is  such  a  crazy  rabbit  as  all  that?" 
and  she  turned  up  her  little,  piuk  nose  as  if 
she  didn't  believe  one  word  of  what  she  had 
heard. 

"We-1-1.  I  would  hardly  call  him  crazy.  I 
think  it  perfectly  wonderful  to  be  able  to  tumble 
everything  about  and  go  dashing  through  thick 
underbrush  without  ever  touching  it.  as  he  does. 
Sometimes  I  wish  I  were  like  him,"  said  Uncle 
Bunny  rubbing  his  nose  thoughtfully.  "He  is 
such  a  wonderful  creature  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  stories  are  written  about  him 
every  March,"  and  Uncle  Bunny  rubbed  his  nose  some  more. 

Aunt  Bunny  only  sniffed  scornfully  as  she  picked  up  the 
kitchen  lamp  and  went  upstairs  to  bed. 

Next  day  Uncle  Bunny  watched  for  a  long  time  hoping 
that  he  might  be  able  to  get  at  least  a  wee  glimpse  of  the 
Mad  March  Hare,  but  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  in  the 
quiet  woods  where  he  had  gone  to  wait  for  him. 

"Let  me  think,"  said  he,  scratching  one  long,  white  ear 
thoughtfully: 

"Now,  this  is  March;  I  am  called  a  hare  by  many  people, 
and  all  that  I  lack  is  just  the  'mad'  part  of  it.  I  do  wonder 
how  I  could  get  that.  I  believe  I  could  learn  that  part  if  I 
just  tried  hard  enough,  so  I  mean  to  do  it  this  very  minute!" 

"Who-e-e-el"  he  cried,  leaping  suddenly  in  the  air  and 
kicking  up  his  long  hind  legs  wildly. 

But  somehow,  he  still  remained  on  the  snowy  earth  in- 
stead of  flying  through  the  air  with  a  loud  whizz  as  the  Mad 
March  Hare  did. 

"Perhaps  I  should  have  hopped  a  short  distance  before 
rising  in  the  air,"  thought  he,  after  resting  a  moment.  "UU 
try  it  that  way  this  time."  Hop,  hop,  hoppity  hop!  he  fairly 
flew  over  the  snow,  but  just  the  same,  his  feet  still  refused 
to  leave  the  earth.  Then,  too,  he  had  bumped  his  head  very 
painfully  several  times,  and  had  left  bits  of  his  soft,  white 
fur  sticking  on  the  bushes — something  a  really,  truly  Mad 
March  Hare  never,  never  does. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  give  up  in  disgust  and  had  turned 
around  to  start  homeward,  a  sudden  blast  of  wind  almost 
blew  him  over,  as  the  Mad  March  Hare  flew  past  him  singing 
as  he  went: 

"He  who  would  a  March  Hare  be 
Must  be  brave  and  follow  mel" 

"Now  is  my  chance,"  panted  Uncle  Bunny,  laying  his  ears 
back  and  closing  his  eyes  so  they  wouldn't  be  injured  by  the 
bushes  through  which  he  was  now  dashing  almost  as  swiftly 
as  the  Mad  March  Hare  had  done.  Even  then,  his  feet  just 
wouldn't  leave  the  ground.  There  wasn't  the  least  bit  of 
use  in  trying  to  fly  like  the  March  Hare  did.  He  simply 
couldn't  do  it.  And  to  make  matters  worse,  while  he  was 
hopping    with    eyes    tightly   shut    he    failed    to   see    the    deep 


hollow  into  which  he  tumbled  head  over  heels  until  it  was 
too  late.  It  was  a  very  deep  hollow  and  so  narrow  that  he 
couldn't  move  about  in  an  effort  to  hop  up  and  out.  So 
there  he  sat  and  shivered  and  wondered  what  was  to  become 
of  him.     Perhaps  he  would  freeze  or  starve,  or  maybe,  both! 

For  a  long  time  that  evening  Aunt  Bunny  kept  his  supper 
warm,  but  no  Uncle  Bunny  came  to  eat  it.  At  last  she  de- 
cided that  something  must  have  happened  to  him,  and  after 
tying  on  her  little,  gray,  fur  hood,  she  lit  a  tiny  lantern  and 
went  to  search  for  him. 

"Lawksy  day!"  exclaimed  she,  when  at  last  she  found  his 
tracks  leading  into  the  woods.  "I  do  wonder  what  could 
have  been  wrong  with  Uncle  Bunny?  His  tracks  are  so 
queer.  They  look  as  if  he  might  have  had  a  fit  or  some- 
thing," she  muttered  as  she  hurried  along,  holding  the  lan- 
tern close  to  the  snow  so  that  she  could  see  his  tracks  better. 

Suddenly  they  came  to  an  end,  and  she  couldn't  find  the 
least  trace  of  them  although  she  scanned  the  snow  carefully 
in  every  direction.  It  looked  very  much  as  though  he  had 
flown  away  or  climbed  a  tree. 

"Uncle  Bunny,  Uncle  Bunny!"  she  called,  holding  a  paw 
on  each  side  of  her  mouth  so  the  sound  of  her  voice  would 
carry  farther.  "Uncle  Bunny,  Uncle  Bunny,  where  are  you? 
Answer  me  this  minute!" 

"Down  in  here,"  came  in  cross  tones  from  the  bottom  of 
the  hollow  at  her  feet. 

"Why-why-Uncle  Bunny!"  cried  she,  leaning  down  and 
peering  into  the  hole  with  eyes  nearly  popping  from  her 
head.  "How  in  the  world  did  you  ever  get  way  down  there? 
I  suppose  you  were  trying  to  be  a  Mad  March  Hare,  were 
you  not?  Your  tracks  look  that  way,"  she  panted  as  she 
dragged  him  from  his  narrow  prison  by  his  long,  white  ears. 

"Yes,  I  was  trying  to  be  a  Mad  March  Hare,  and  I  suc- 
ceeded, too.  Listen  here:  It's  March,  isn't  it?  And  I'm  a 
hare,  am  I  not?  And  I  am  just  as  mad  as  I  can  be.  too," 
he  stormed,  when  he  caught  Aunt  Bunny  giggling  behind  his 
back.     "Doesn't  that  make  me  a  Mad  March  ^are?" 

But  from  that  time  on,  the  Mad  March  Hare  might  bluster 
and  whizz  all  he  wanted  to,  as  he  passed  the  Bunny  cottage, 
but  Uncle  Bunny  was  quite  content  to  be  just  a  common  white 
rabbit  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
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THE  TOWN  CRIER 

WE  never  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  anything  until  we 
are  compelled  to  do  without  it.  Of  the  importance  of 
the  local  newspaper  we  are  sometimes  reminded  when  the 
newsboy  fails  to  deliver  it,  or  when  he  is  late,  or  when,  for 
some  unaccountable  reason,  the  mailman  has  forgotten  to 
put  it  in  our  rural  mail  box. 

The  time  was  when  the  small  community  depended  upon 
the  town  crier  to  give  them  the  news,  or  when  they  gathered 
in  the  general  store  to  have  one  of  their  number  read  to 
them,  from  a  newspaper  perhaps  several  weeks  old,  what  had 
recently  transpired  in  the  world.  As  to  news  of  their  own 
community,  that  came  to  them  intermittently  and  inaccu- 
rately by  word  of  mouth,  sometimes  through  the  town  gossip, 
whose  long  nose  was  primarily  used  for  digging  into  the  per- 
sonal affairs  of  her  neighbors. 

The  day  of  the  town  crier  and  the  village  gossip  has 
passed.  In  their  place  we  have  the  dignified  country  weekly 
newspaper,  with  its  cheerful,  chatty  reports  about  people 
and  things,  and  its  hundred  and  one  items  of  information 
and  entertainment.  The  country  weekly  is  the  heart  of  the 
community;  through  it  we  may  feel  the  pulse-throbs  of  the 
people  If  the  editor  has  vision,  he  helps  his  readers  in  every 
way  to  assimilate  facts  and  to  form  judgements.  Sometimes, 
if  he  is  a  bit  of  a  crusader,  he  may  dictate  the  direction  of 
opinion  in  his  community.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  us  an  im- 
perative duty  for  every  editor  to  use  his  newspaper  to  express 
opinions  upon  current  affairs,  whether  local,  state,  national, 
or  international,  in  order  that  he  may  stimulate  his  people 
to  think  of  these  things  and  so  break  down  that  crust  of 
provincialism  which  retards  the  growth  of  our  country  and 
of  humanity.  If  he  is  too  busy,  or  if  his  humility  does  not 
permit  him  to  assert  his  opinions,  he  is  even  justified  in  ask- 
ing someone  else  to  render  this  service  to  his  readers.  The 
editor  of  a  newspaper  must  be  something  more  than  a 
printer  if  he  is  to  do  full  justice  to  his  readers  and  to  his 
community. 

And  still,  of  course,  the  principal  work  of  the  country 
weekly  editor  is  to  tell  the  story  of  his  community  according 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  as  a  reporter,  to  use  his  paper  as 
a  clearing  house  of  neighborhood  news,  a  barometer  of  per- 
sonal and  civic  accomplishment. 

With  these  few  comments,  we  dedicate  this  issue  to  that 
gallant  body  of  public  servants,  the  country  weekly  editors 
of  Wisconsin. 


CONSERVATION  OR  POLITICS? 

WISCONSIN  has"  suffered  long  enough  under  the  peanut- 
politics  that  have  masqueraded  under  the  name  of 
conservation.  Our  forests  have  burned,  our  wild  life  has 
been  seriously  depleted,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  are  lying  idle,  unfit  for  agriculture  and  without  a 
market  value,  while  the  state  government  of  Wisconsin  has 
been  playing  at  hide-and-seek  with  this  vital  problem  of 
conservation. 

The  present  legislature  dare  not  ignore  the  unamimous 
sentiment  that  prevails  in  the  state  for  constructive  and 
immediate  action.  It  is  imperative  that  a  real  conservation 
program  be  gotten  under  way  without  another  year's  delay. 

And  now  read  this  carefully:  A  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  the  legislature,  (Senate  bill  No.  1,  S.),  calling  for  a 
conservation  board  of  six  non-salaried  men,  selected  from 
various  sections  of  the  state.  This  board  in  turn  will  hire 
the  Conservation  Director,  the  executive  who  will  be  en- 
trusted and  empowered  to  carry  out  a  continuous  policy  of 
conservation,  based  on  facts  and  sound  technical  knowledge 


and  completely  divorced  from  all  local  or  partisan  politics. 
The  elimination  6f  the  conservation  commission  from  politics 
is  the  ambition  of  every  straight-thinking  citizen  in  the  state. 

The  six-man  board  plan  has  worked  out  successfully  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  has  worked  out  successfully  in  New  Mex- 
ico. In  each  of  these  states  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain 
citizens  of  the  highest  character  to  act  on  such  a  board. 
There  is  no  guess-work  about  this  bill.  It  has  stood  the  test 
of  experience  and  it  has  been  pronounced  practical  and  work- 
able by  Wisconsin  men  whose  judgments  can  be  relied  upon 
in  matters  of  organization.  It  is  sponsored  by  all  the  out- 
door organizations  of  the  state  and  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
leading  civic  organizations.  If  it  could  be  submitted  to  a 
popular  vote,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  would 
pass  by  a  large  majority.  Sentiment  in  its  favor  comes  close 
to  being  unanimous  as  is  humanly  possible. 

And  yet  it  will  meet  with  opposition  in  the  legislature. 
It  may  even  be  rejected.  At  the  public  hearing  on  this  bill, 
held  before  the  Committee  on  State  and  Local  Government 
of  the  Senate  on  the  first  of  February,  all  the  speakers,  about 
fifteen,  spoke  in  support  of  the  bill.  The  hearing  room  was 
crowded  with  spectators  from  all  around  the  state,  and 
sixty-three  citizens,  in  addition  to  the  speakers,  registered 
with  the  committee  as  favoring  the  bill.  Still  there  will  be 
opposition  to  the  bill,  for  the  selfish  interests  who  have  bene- 
fitted by  the  muddled  condition  of  our  present  conservation 
commission  and  the  political  pettifoggery  that  has  charac- 
terized it,  will  bring  all  possible  pressure  to  bear  upon  their 
legislative  representatives. 

Tlie  cause  of  conservation  in  Wisconsin  is  beginning  to 
take  on  the  coloration  of  a  holy  crusade,  and  if  this  bill  is 
rejected,  a  fight  will  be  precipitated  that  will  not  end  until 
the  forces  of  selfishness,  greed,  and  ignorance  are  defeated 
and  Wisconsin  wonderful  outdoors  rescued  from  destruction. 

Nevertheless,  we  look  for  the  successful  passage  of  this 
bill.  No  bill  has  ever  had  more  popular  approval.  It  re- 
moves conservation  from  politics  and  places  it  in  the  hands 
of  a  body  of  disinterested,  patriotic  citizens.  It  guarantees 
us  expert  guidance  instead  of  the  present  hit-or-miss  scheme. 
It  gives  the  legislature  a  chance  to  concentrate  upon  vital 
legislation,  instead  of  being  subjected  to  political  pressure 
whenever  someone  back  home  gets  a  notion  that  "the  law 
ought  to  be  changed"  or  "there  ought  to  be  a  law."  Reg- 
ulatory powers  should  not  be  confused  with  legislative 
powers.  It  is  just  as  logical  to  let  the  conservation  com- 
mission fix  bag  limits  and  settle  questions  of  open  and  closed 
seasons  as  to  allow  the  Industrial  Commission  to  fix  safety 
rules  for  industries  and  for  the  State  Board  of  Health  to 
rule  upon  matters  concerning  the  health  of  our  people. 

Most  of  these  matters  contain  emergency  elements  and 
cannot  be  adequately  handled  by  a  legislature  that  convenes 
every  two  years.  For  instance,  last  year,  the  prairie  chick- 
ens were  stricken  by  a  ravaging  disease,  and  the  open  sea- 
son, permitted  by  legislative  enactment  of  the  previous  le- 
gislature, might  have  resulted  in  the  practical  extermina- 
tion of  the  chickens.  The  word  was  passed  out  to  sportsmen 
all  over  the  state,  through  the  Izaak  Walton  League  and 
other  outdoor  organizations,  not  to  shoot  the  prairie  chicken. 
This  helped,  in  a  large  measure,  to  save  the  chickens.  Like- 
wise, there  is  no  way  of  fixing  the  spawning  season  of  fish 
by  legislation.  Certain  natural  conditions  alter  the  season 
year  after  year,  and  if  the  season  is  opened  even  a  few  days 
in  advance  of  the  actual  spawning  time,  this  results  in  the 
destruction  of  thousands  of  fish  carrying  spawn,  thus  mate- 
rially reducing  the  fish  crop  of  the  following  year. 

A  Conservation  Commission,  if  it  is  to  mean  anything, 
must  be  given  certain  regulatory  and  police  powers.  It 
must  be  an  investigating  body,  with  power  to  act  according 
to  the  facts  ascertained  by  investigation,  and  upon  expert 
judgment,  without  regard  for  the  petty  warfares  of  localities. 
If  you  are  a  true  Conservationist,  get  behind  the  conser- 
vation bill,  urge  it  upon  your  legislative  representatives  by 
letter  and  telegram.  Inform  yourself  about  it,  so  that  you 
may  be  able  to  answer  questions  and  objections.  A  letter 
to  our  editorial  office  will  bring  you  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a 
detailed  explanation,  section  by  section,  of  its  merits. 
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Responsibility  of  the  Press 

Newspapers  Not  Mere  Private  Enterprises  But  Public  Institutions 


HAT  in  its  primary  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  the 
news  of  the  day.  with  an 
interpretation  of  it  and 
a  discussion  of  current 
issues,  the  newspaper  is 
ii  public  institution,  has 
been  recognized  from 
earliest  times  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Although  the 
American  newspaper  has  at  all  times 
been  a  private  enterprise  its  public 
function  has  always  been  emphasized. 

In  guaranteeing  the  freedom  of  the 
pres§,  the  framers  of  the  first  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  realized  that 
it  is  necessary  in  a  democracy  to  have 
full  information  and  free  discussion  on 
all  questions,  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical. They  believed  as  did  Milton 
when  he  wrote,  in  his  great  defense  of 
liberty  of  the  press  addressed  to  the 
English  Parliament  at  the  very  dawn  of 
English  journalism,  "Where  there  is 
much  desire  to  learn,  there  of  necessity 
must  be  much  arguing,  much  writing, 
many  opinions,  for  opinion  in  good  men 
is  but  knowledge  in  the  making." 

The  responsibility  of  the  press  to  the 
public  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized. 
In  condemning  the  appointment  of  edi- 
tors to  public  office  as  a  means  of  secur- 
ing their  support,  Daniel  Webster,  in 
1832,  declared:  "In  popular  govern- 
ments, a  free  press  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  agents  and  instruments.  The 
conductors  of  the  press,  in  popular 
governments,  occupy  a  place  in  the  so- 
cial and  political  system  of  highest  con- 
sequence. They  wear  the  character  of 
public  instructors." 

That  the  newspapers  are  the  teachers 
of  the  people  has  been  reiterated  on  the 
platform,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  news- 
papers themselves.  Wendell  Phillips, 
over  a  generation  ago,  in  speaking  of 
the  importance  of  newspapers,  in  this 
country,  said:  "It  is  a  momentous,  yes, 
a  fearful  truth,  that  millions  have  no 
literature,  no  school,  almost  no  pulpit 
but  the  press.  It  is  parent,  school,  col- 
lege, pulpit,  theater,  example,  counselor, 
all  in  one.  Let  me  make  the  news- 
papers, and  I  care  not  who  makes  the 
religion  or  the  laws." 

«  «  « 
O  accept  this  generally  recognized 
function  of  the  newspaper  as  the 
distributor  of  information  on  all  the 
varied  subjects  presented  in  the  day's 
news,  is  to  give  the  newspaper  a  place 
of  great  responsibility  in  a  democracy 
like  ours.  If  we  consider  only  its  news- 
distributing  function  and  disregard  edi- 
torial influence,  the  place  of  the  news- 
paper is  still  a  vital  one,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment depends  upon  intelligent  action 
by    the    individual   voter.      Such   voting 


By  Dr.  Willard  G.  Blever 

Department    of   Journalism 
The  University  of  fVisconsin 

must  be  based  upon  accurate  informa- 
tion concerning  all  important  events  of 
the  day — events  of  a  social,  commercial, 
and  industrial  significance,  as  well  as 
those  of  political  import — because  many 
of  the  important  questions  upon  which 
the  voter  should  cast  an  intelligent  bal- 
lot concern  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems rather  than  purely  political  ones. 
Practically  the  only  source  of  informa- 
tion for  the  average  voter  concerning 
local,  national,  and  international  events, 
is  the  newspaper. 
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ri/'ESDELL  PHILLIPS,  over  a  genera- 
^r  tion  ago,  said  of  ne'uuspapers:  "It  is 
a  momentous,  yes,  a  fearful  truth,  that  mil- 
lions have  no  literature,  no  schools,  almost 
no  pulpit  but  the  press.  It  is  parent,  school, 
college,  pulpit,  theater,  example,  counselor, 
all  in  one.  Let  me  make  the  nevjspaper,  and 
I  care  not  <ii;ho  makes  the  religion  or  the 
laiis." 
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The  rapidly  increasing  tendency  of 
citizens  in  voting  to  disregard  party 
affiliations,  and  the  growing  tendency 
to  submit  important  questions  to  popu- 
lar vote,  require  that  citizens  have  ac- 
curate information  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  to  enable  them  to  vote  in- 
telligently on  men  and  issues.  Any 
influence  that  tends  to  affect  the  ac- 
curacy of  statements  concerning  cur- 
rent events  thereby  tends  to  affect  the 
basis  underlying  the  opinions  of  the 
voters.  Upon  the  accuracy  of  the  news- 
papers in  matters  of  news,  therefore, 
depends  to  a  great  extent  the  character 
of  our  government.  Without  sound 
public  opinion  democracy  must  inevita- 
bly fail. 

LACKING  a  national  organization  of 
daily  newspaper  writers  and  edi- 
tors, with  affiliated  county  and  state 
societies,  like  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, journalism  has  established  no 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  pro- 
fession, nor  has  it  adopted  any  code  of 
professional  ethics.  Only  within  the 
last  twenty  years  have  schools  and  de- 
partments of  journalism  been  provided 
to  give  young  men  and  women  systema- 
tic professional  preparation  for  news- 
paper   work.      The   recent    organization 


of  a  national  society  of  editors  of  large 
daily  papers,  the  adoption  of  codes  of 
ethics  by  several  state  press  associations, 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  instruction  in 
journalism  in  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country,  all  indicate 
that  journalism  is  assuming  a  more  def- 
inite professional  status.  Every  news- 
paper worker  owes  it  to  himself  and  to 
his  profession  to  support  movements  to 
improve  the  status  of  journalism. 

Many  of  the  desirable  improvements 
in  the  newspaper  cannot  be  success- 
fully achieved  until  the  average  level  of 
education  and  intelligence  of  readers 
is  raised.  Nor  can  the  newspaper  ac- 
complish its  function  of  supplying  the 
basis  of  sound  public  opinion  unless 
citizens  are  willing  to  devote  enough 
time  and  thought  to  newspaper  reading 
to  inform  themselves  thoroughly.  Hence 
every  movement  to  develop  more  intel- 
ligent, better-informed  citizens  deserves 
the  newspapers  worker's  heartiest  sup- 
port. 

*     *     * 

POPULAR  criticism  of  the  press  should 
not  be  resented  by  newspaper  men. 
When  it  is  unwarranted,  it  is  often  due 
to  honest  misunderstanding  of  the  con- 
ditions of  newspaper  editing  and  pub- 
lishing. The  duty  of  journalists  is  to 
dissipate  mistaken  ideas  about  them- 
selves and  their  work.  When  criticism 
is  deserved,  they  should  seek  to  profit 
by  it.  Suggestions  for  improvement 
that  come  from  outside  the  newspaper 
office  may  be  as  valuable  as  those  that 
come  from  within  it.  Open-mindedness 
must  characterize  every  good  newspaper 
man. 

In  all  these  matters  the  responsibility 
of  the  college-trained  journalist  is  great. 
It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  professional  training 
for  journalism  to  maintain  the  highest 
ideals  in  their  work  and  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  the  highest  standards 
in  the  profession.  Knowledge  of  the 
truth  carries  with  it  the  responsibility 
for  making  the  truth  prevail.  Noblesse 
oblige  is  as  true  of  the  privilege  of 
knowledge  as  it  ever  was  of  the  privilege 
of  rank. 


WIXXING  APPRECLITIOX 

It  was  the  editor  of  a  community 
weekly  who  insisted  that  editors  must 
teach  people  to  appreciate  their,  work 
and  their  product. 

"They  must  have,"  he  declared,  "the 
patience  of  Job,  the  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
the  leadership  of  Moses,  the  keenness 
of  Paul,  and  use  it  all  every  week  to 
teach  appreciation.  For  readers  do  not 
know  how  good  a  paper  is  until  they 
are  told.  They  need  education  and 
editors  must  give  it  ubiquitously,  in- 
scrutably, and  constantly." 
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The  Fading  Town  Limits 


OR  the  last  few  years  the 
nation  has  been  getting  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  its  coun- 
tryside. Wisconsin,  as  well 
as  the  country  at  large,  may 
well  take  greater  pride  in  its 
rural  parts.  It  is  a  common  belief  that 
difference  in  sympathy  and  thought  be- 
tween people  in  the  city  and  folks  in  the 
country  is  the  cause  of  considerable  dis- 
cord in  our  national,  as  well  as  our 
state  society. 

The  country  man  himself  may  suffer 
from  an  imposed  inferiority  complex, 
which,  of  course,  destroys  the  very  core 
of  rural  stamina  and  self-respect.  All 
that  has  permitted  the  false  swank  and 
priggish  pride  of  city  people,  in  their 
view  of  the  country,  has  been  a  habit 
grown  out  of  a  young  country  anxious 
to  cosmopolitanize  itself  quickly  and  to 
grow  old  early. 

Fortunately,  the  pendulum  is  now  be- 
ginning to  swing  the  other  way,  and 
there  are  country-wide  movements  to 
redistribute  peoples  from  the  centers 
of  growth — the  cities — to  the  country 
and  the  smaller  towns. 

While  there  are  still  the  long  lines 
of  country  folk  filing  cityward,  with  the 
expectation  of  bettering  their  lot,  there 
is  almost  a  balancing  progression  coun- 
tryward,  though  of  a  different  kind.  It 
is  not  a  movement  of  factory  hands  to 
farms,  but  factory  hands  following  their 
work. 

Industrial   Community  Models 

Industries  are  moving  to  "the  open 
spaces."  Many  captains  of  industry 
share  the  belief  that  /"ije  saturation 
point  has  been  reached  as  far  as  the 
population  of  the  nation's  largest  cities 
is  concerned.  For  this  reason  some  of 
them  are  organizing  their  businesses 
and  their  factories  away  from  the  now 
over-crowded     manufacturing     districts. 


#     By  W.  E.  OGILVIE     4" 

The  tendency  of  the  city  population-  to 

shift   countryward   may   change   the 

outlook   of   the  small   town 


wherever  it  is  practicable  for  them  to 
do  so. 

Witness  Kohler,  Wisconsin,  (Sheboy- 
gan County)  that  model  of  small  towns, 
an  entirely  industrial  population  set 
down  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural 
one.  Henry  Ford  also  indorses  the 
plan  of  developing  byways  into  high- 
ways, as  indicated  by  his  own  steps  to 
build  an  industrial  community  at  Iron 
Mountain,  Michigan,  rather  than  add  to 
the  growth  of  a  greater  Detroit,  as  his 
operations  enlarge. 

This  only  bears  out  the  opinion  of 
many  economists  that  the  centers  of 
production  should  be,  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible or  practical,  conterminous  with 
the  area  of  consumption. 

Country  Town   Changing 

This  process  of  diluting  over-crowded 
metropolises  by  moving  their  peoples 
to  country  centers  is  changing  the  old 
time  status  of  the  country  town  and 
community.  In  such  cases,  the  country 
town  is  then  more  than  ever  the  coun- 
tryside "service  station."  If  it  is  an 
adequate  one,  it  is  equipped  to  supply 
the  community's  every  want. 

The  model  town,  if  it  is  a  model, 
should  be  the  nucleus  of  "specialized 
service  station"  of  the  community.  J. 
H.  Kolb,  country  life  student  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  believes,  in 
this  regard,  that  the  average  country 
citizen  would  benefit  from  an  organiza- 
tion relationship  of  this  sort,  where  his 
interests  and  business  transactions  are 
centered  in  the  life  of  his  town,  rather 
than  in  the  farm  neighborhood  alone. 


Too  frequently  city  limUs  and  town 
limits  are  set  up  by  definite  demarca- 
tions a-'d  announcements  of  just  where 
such  divisions  are.  They  appear  at  the 
borders  of  tovvu  nnd  country  that  the 
traveler  shall  suffer  no  illusions  ns  to 
the  exact  spot  where  he  passes  from 
the  environs  of  civility  to  the  wilds. 
If  such  barriers  were  only  geographic, 
they  would  do  no  harm,  but  they  too 
often  mark  economic  and  social  dif- 
ferences as  well. 

Particularly  in  the  small  town  should 
the  countryside  and  village  aim  to  fuse 
with  one  another,  to  form  the  commu- 
nity, united  in  thought,  sympathies,  and  ' 
purpose.  The  town,  more  properly, 
should  stand  as  the  headquarters  of  tho 
community.  Pride  in  the  community 
should  replace  apologies  for  what  it  or- 
dinarily offers. 

The  main  objective  of  every  lively 
community  might  well  be  to  build  bet- 
ter "Main  Streets,"  than  to  contribute 
to  the  size  and  aflSuence  of  bigger  Chi- 
cagos  or  New  Yorks,  adding  thereby 
either  more  wealth  or  more  heads  to 
the  already  flourishing,  through  con- 
gested,  commercial  centers. 

Dealers  Lack  Patronage 

Many  small  town  service  men  com- 
plain that  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to 
operate  on  anything  but  a  second  or 
third  rate  basis,  because  their  own 
townspeople  refuse  to  patronize  them 
in  making  their  purchases,  where  dif- 
ferences in  style  or  quality  enter  in. 
They  must  go  to  the  city,  if  there  is 
anything  of  consequence  to  buy. 

If  country  dealers  had  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  their  town  and  com- 
munity, it  would  be  possible  for  them 
to  carry  the  same  quality  goods  and  the 
same  advanced  styles  that  metropolitan 
(Continued   on  page   31) 
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Yarns  of  Paul  Bunyan's  Boyhood 

The  Boy  Prodigy  Wore  Out  a  Lead  Pencil  Kvery  Time 
He    Wrote  His  Name 


SOME  eastern  Canadian  fishermen, 
and  others  in  a  position  to  know 
the  facts,  say  that  Paul  Bunyan 
was  born  on  Prince  Kdward  Island  at 
the  eastern  seacoast  of  Canada,  of  poor, 
but  honest  and  worthy  French  parents. 
As  the  parish  records  have  long  been 
missing,  if  indeed  such  ever  existed,  no 
manuscript  proof  of  this  fact  is  now 
available.  The  family  name  was  Bun- 
yon,  not  Bunyan,  as  untruthful  and 
careless  Western  lumberjacks  and  river 
pigs  will  have  it. 

Paul  was  a  "chunk  of  a  boy,"  weigh- 
ing some  eighty  pounds  three  hours  af- 
ter his  birth,  according  to  one  of  the 
women  present.  He  soon  made  him- 
self heard,  his  baby  voice  being  a 
"cross  between  a  buzz-saw  and  a  bass 
drum."  his  first  shriek  fairly  "raising 
the  roof"  of  the  cottage  home.  The 
first  time  he  yelled  "maa"  (In  French 
of  course)  every  lifeboat  along  the 
coast  for  twenty  miles  put  out  to  sea 
thinking  that  the  entire  fishing  fleets 
were  being  wrecked  and  the  steeple  on 
the  village  church  turned  upside  down. 
Weaning  the  baby  was  a  difficult  job 
until  he  accidentally  got  hold  of  and 
developed  a  taste  for  the  storm-proof 
Fisherman's  Twist  chewing  tobacco  of 
which  some  of  the  islanders  were  so 
very   fond. 

Paul  grew  so  very  fast  that  although 
all  of  the  women  on  the  island  kept 
their  looms  working  day  and  night  they 
could  not  weave  cloth  fast  enough  to 
supply  the  child  with  clothes  and  blank- 
ets. Some  of  the  looms  got  red  hot. 
To  get  buttons  big  enough  was  another 
vexing  problem  until  the  Ladies'  Aid 
Society  finally  prevailed  upon  the  men 
to  contribute  the  wheels  of  their  wheel 
barrows.  Then  all  was  lovely  again. 
An  old  six-wheel  lumber  wagon  was 
made  to  serve  as  a  baby  carriage.  The 
island  roads  being  narrow,  his  nurses 
had  to  tie  his  arms  down  to  keep  them 
from  knocking  over  the  rail  fences.  As 
it  was,  his  feet  would  occasionally  get 
over  the  end  or  edge  of  the  wagon  and 
tear  up  the  surface  of  the  road.  Of 
course  Paul  could  not  be  blamed  for 
this  because  his  feet  were  so  far  from 
his  head  that  lying  on  his  back  he 
seldom  or  never  saw  them.  A  fly  set- 
tled on  his  nose  one  day  and  in  getting 
rid  of  it  he  blew  so  hard  that  he  com- 
pletely wrecked  several  fleecy  clouds 
which  were  floating  over  the  sky  above 
his  carriage.  A  nice  reward  for  their 
return  was  offered  by  the  local  con- 
stable but  they  were  never  again  seen 
or  heard  of. 

His  christening  was  a  big  event. 
People  walked   for  miles  to   be  present 
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and  to  help  at  the  ceremony.  Alalpeaue 
Bay  was  the  only  place  along  the  island 
coast  which  was  big  enough.  They 
lowered  him  into  the  water  with  a 
steam  crane,  but  one  of  the  chains 
broke  while  he  was  suspended  and 
Paul  hit  the  water  with  such  a  splash 
that  he  started  a  wave  which  caused 
a  tidal  wave  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and 
did  a  terrible  lot  of  other  damage.  It 
has  not  quite  subsided  yet. 


.\t    tlie    a^e    of    four    years    Paul    grew 
whiskers  and  smoked  a  pipe. 


Even  as  a  child,  Paul  was  a  prodi- 
gious feeder  and  the  hired  girl  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  count 
of  the  amount  of  food  which  he  ate  in 
order  that  he  might  not  overeat  and 
become  sick.  But  this  girl  was  not 
very  highly  educated  and  could  only 
count  to  thirty-two.  After  that  she  lost 
count  and  Paul  ate  seventy-four  (some 
say  eighty-four)  buckets  of  oatmeal 
porridge  and  came  near  bloating  him- 
self. So  the  girl  was  discharged  and 
Paul's  mother  invented  the  card  index 
system  now  in  such  general  use. 

At  an  early  age  Paul  commenced  to 
take     an     interest     in     lobster     factory 


music.  It  was  a  hard  job  to  keep  him 
away  from  the  lobster  factories  where 
all  the  wit  and  humor  of  the  island  and 
many  of  its  songs  were  originated  by 
the  men.  He  was  very  musical,  so  his 
father  bought  all  the  instruments  of  a 
German  band  that  went  broke  down 
east.  He  had  the  village  blacksmith 
hammer  them  all  together  into  a  single 
instrument.  While  he  was  doing  this, 
a  bumble  bee  and  a  screech  owl  flew 
into  one  of  the  big  horns  and  he  welded 
them  into  the  mess  also,  and  that  is 
how  the  saxophone  came  to  be  invented. 
Paul  used  to  go  down  to  the  beach 
to  play  on  his  saxophone.  In  this  way 
he  completely  ruined  the  commerce  of 
the  island  because  when  the  ships'  cap- 
tains heard  him  performing  they 
thought  it  was  a  foghorn,  and  sailed 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  or  went  to  Hali- 
fax. One  ship  that  got  directly  in  the 
path  of  the  wind  from  his  horn  sailed 
clear  down  to  the  southern  end  of 
South  America  before  it  could  stop  it- 
self, with  all  its  anchors  down. 

The  captain  and  mates  aged  twenty 
years  during  their  passage  because  of 
fearing  that  they  might  sail  across  an 
island  or  two,  or  ruin  a  Brazilian  coffee 
plantation. 

About  this  time  Paul's  father 
thought  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  for  the  education  of  his  son; 
hence  he  wrote  to  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment askin.  help.  All  the  satisfaction 
he  got  was  a  signed  photograph  of  the 
Governor  General  and  a  roller  map. 
That  was  very  disappointing,  of  course. 
He  finally  decided  to  send  him  to  the 
village  school,  but,  luckily  for  the  boy, 
he  contracted  a  bad  case  of  mumps.  He 
was  sick  for  eleven  years  (Jim  McDon- 
ald, who  has  inside  information,  says 
twenty),  and  it  took  three  doctors,  an 
osteopath,  twelve  chiropractors,  and  a 
mind  reader  to  pull  him  through. 

When  he  got  well,  he  started  school 
in  the  eighth  grade.  He  carried  a  tin 
dinner  bucket  which  his  mother  filled 
with  meat,  bread,  and  other  food.  One 
day  he  accidentally  sat  down  on  it  and 
that,  historians  say,  is  the  way  the 
hamburg  sandwich  came  to  be  invented. 
The  teachers  were  always  complain- 
ing about  Paul,  and  the  school  trustees 
started  protesting  also,  and  neither  has 
ever  stopped  since  that  time. 

Every  time  he  wrote  his  name  he 
wore  out  a  lead  pencil.  As  he  could 
get  but  a  single  letter  on  each  page  of 
his  exercise  book,  they  would  not  let 
him  spell  words  of  more  than  four  let- 
ters, except  on  his  birthday.  It  took  a 
strong  ox  team  to  bring  his  geography 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Passing  of  the  Political  Watch  Tower 


ANEW  man  sits  at  the  editor's 
desk — a  diplomat  and  a  business 
man.  Like  the  chairman  of  a 
forum,  he  presides  in  his  office,  stating 
the  question,  encouraging  participants, 
directing  the  procedure,  and  offering 
suggestions  when  the  occasion  is  pre- 
sented. 

The  editor  of  to-day  is  the  servant 
of  his  readers.  We  are  told  that  his 
purpose  is  to  enlighten  and  stimulate 
thought  and  action  on  the  part  of  his 
reading  public.  He  is  restricted  in 
scope.  No  longer  does  editorializing 
extend  throughout  the  paper  among 
news  items  and  editorials  interchange- 
ably. Instead,  news  is  news,  and  only 
in  the  editorial  column  is  the  writer 
given  free  rein.  The  individual  reac- 
tion of  the  writer  is  often  revealed, 
but  the  personally  expressed  opinions 
are  usually  the  result  of  unprejudiced 
thought,  accompanied  by  a  thorough 
background  of  information  and  train- 
ing. 

The  criterion  for  successful  manage- 
ment of  a  newspaper  has  shifted,  to- 
gether with  the  progress  in  mechanical 
efficiency.  Returns  are  a  major  con- 
sideration. The  editor  and  publisher 
who  was  so  engrossed  in  his  policies 
and  campaigns,  that  financial  success 
was  but  a  mere  incident,  is  a  character 
of  the  past,  along  with  the  principle  of 
"trading  space  for  groceries,"  and  of 
keeping  up  the  subscription  list  purely 
by  means  of  personal  and  party  loyal- 
ty. Instead,  the  newspaper  is  run 
more  nearly  on  a  standard  business 
basis,  worked  as  any  other  modern  con- 
cern. 

Among  papers  of  the  late  General 
Lucius  Fairchild,  which  recently  were 
given  to  the  Wisconsin  Historical  So- 
ciety, there  have  been  found  letters 
written  to  the  general  during  the  early 
eighties  by  well  known  Wisconsin  edi- 
tors of  that  time.  These  unpublished 
letters  are  reminiscent  of  the  days 
when  the  fiery  doctrines  of  the  editor 
and  publisher  spoke  through  vibrant 
columns  of  editorials,  and  the  weight- 
iest problems  of  the  times  were  written 
upon  in  forceful,  elaborate  terms,  reek- 
ing with  partisanship. 

Partisan  Editors 

The  editor  of  this  early  period  was, 
in  truth,  a  political  personage,  occupy- 
ing a  vital  place  in  the  machinery  of 
the  state.  In  the  pages  of  his  paper  ap- 
peared much  comment  upon  the  issues 
of  the  day,  with  the  individual  inter- 
pretation of  the  writer,  who,  by  rea- 
son of  his  contacts  and  position,  mold- 
ed the  opinion  of  his  readers.  The  in- 
fluence which  was  exerted  by  the  papers 
was  largely  due  to  the  opinionated, 
controversial,  and  convincing  attitude 
which  was  backed  by  seeming  absolute 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  editorial  writer 
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and  editor.  The  man  seemed  to  know 
what  he  believed.  Although  often 
lacking  in  training,  he  studied  the 
questions  with  an  analytical,  but  not 
unbiased,  mind.  He  knew  the  people 
and  the  policies  for  which  he  stood, 
and  he  made  it  his  business  "to  put 
these  across"  to  his  readers. 

Assumed  Public  Responsibility 

Personal  letters  to  Governor  Fair- 
child  exemplify  the  active  interest  in 
politics  which  was  displayed  by  the 
editors  of  the  early  eighties. 

In  a  letter,  dated  February  11,  1884, 
from  Henry  Sandford,  editor  of  the 
MANITOWOC  TRIBUNE,  is  contained 
this  word  of  counsel: 

"Dispatches  from  Madison  continue  to  men- 
tion you  as  a  probable  candidate  if  Keyes  and 
Hazelton  are  withdrawn.  Don't  take  the  nomi- 
nation! 

"The  time  before  election  is  too  short  for 
you  to  make  the  canvass.  •  •  *  General,  the 
Republican  party  is  not  to-day  what  it  was 
ten  years  ago.  Its  leaders  are  corrupt — the 
organization  is  rotten.  You  can  redeem  it  in 
a  great  measure;  take  time  to  look  over  the 
ground.  Visit  and  see  the  people  and  don't 
rely  on  the  sweet,  seductive  words  of  the 
selfish,  unscrupulous,  and  unreliable  politi- 
cians." 

Small  wonder  that  the  editor  exerted 
such  influence  over  his  readers.  After 
scanning  the  letter  of  Editor  Sanford, 
and  the  following  letter  of  J.  A.  Wat- 
rous,  written  from  Milwaukee,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1882,  one  clearly  sees  the  power 
of  the  diction  of  these  men. 

"Something  more  than  ordinary  must  be  done 
by  the  next  National  Republican  Convention. 
A  good  man — one  around  whom  the  best 
elements  of  the  country  can  rally  with  irre- 
sistible   enthusiasm,    must    be    nominated. 

"Where  is  the  man?  Not  Blaine;  not  Lo- 
gan; not  Lincoln;  General  Sherman?  He  has 
too  many  relatives  who  are  great  men,  and 
he  would  talk  too  much.  Anyone  in  the  Sen- 
ate? I  don't  see  him.  It  seems  to  me  he 
must  be  a  soldier  and  a  firm  believer  in  Civil 
Service  Reform.  You,  General,  would  make 
the  kind  of  candidate  the  Republican  party 
must  have  in  1884.  Your  clean  record  as  a 
civil  officer,  your  known  good  qualities  as  a 
soldier,  your  belief  in  Civil  Service  Reform, 
your  warm  sympathy  for  the  masses,  and  your 
cool  headedness  are  all  in  your  favor  as  a 
presidential  candidate.  These,  and  that  empty 
sleeve  by  your  side  would  be  worth  a  million 
votes   to    the    Republican    party. 

"I  think  you  will  give  me  credit  for  honesty 
in  writing  this  letter;  that  you  will  not  think 
it  an  attempt  to  curry  favor;  that  you  will 
not  think  I'm  fishing  for  a  letter  of  thanks. 
I  do  not  want  a  reply.  The  less  you  write 
and  talk,  the  better.  In  fact,  my  chief  ob- 
ject in  writing  this  letter  is  to  ask  you  to 
keep  still.  "With  all  my  confidence  in  you,  I 
do  not  think  you  have  the  ability  to  write 
a  letter  touching  the  subject  which,  if  you 
are  nominated,  would  not  come  up  to  torment 
you." 

Fascinating  Field 

That     the     politics-newspaper     game 

was  entirely  too  fascinating  to  give  up 

easily  is  shown   by  a  letter  written  in 

1884    by   A.    T.    Glaze,    formerly    editor 

of  the   RIPON  COMMONWEALTH   and 

WAUPACA   COUNTY   REPUBLICAN. 

"After  31  years  of  newspaper  and  political 
work  in  Vfisconsin,  I  was  two  years  ago  ob- 
liged to  abandon  the  printing  office  except 
as  acting  correspondent  for  two  or  three 
dailies,  because  of  ill  health.  •  •  •  I  some- 
times   feel    I    would    like    my    old    Ripon    paper 


back  again,  but  I  dare  not  engage  in  editorial 
work  yet  awhile.  •  •  •  I  did  not  do  my  many 
years  of  political  work  for  personal  prefer- 
ment, and  Sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Senate,  two 
years  ago,  is  the  only  official  position  I  have 
ever  asked  for  or  held,  except  little  local 
affairs." 

Mr.  Glaze  then  proceeds  to  inform 
Fairchild  as  to  the  attitude  of  a  certain 
influential  newspaper  man  of  Waupaca 
who — 

"is  persistently  anti-Fairchild.  I  have  tried 
to  ascertain  upon  the  cause  but  can  fix  upon 
no  solution.  •  •  •  I  put  you  in  possession  of 
this  fact  that  you  may  govern  yourself  ac- 
cordinglj'." 

The  early  editor  had  a  real  problem 
to  meet  in  making  his  newspaper  pay, 
or  even  meet  expenses.  Although  less 
money  was  tied  up  in  equipment  than 
at  present,  the  struggling  editor  was 
handicapped  by  the  traditional  atti- 
tude regarding  a  newspaper's  business 
policy.  To  many  people  the  local  pa- 
per was  a  common  "carryall."  Notices, 
cards  of  thanks,  even  advertisements 
and  subscriptions  were  commonly  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  since  in  most 
cases  the  editor  lacked  business  train- 
ing, or  was  an  extremely  enthusiastic 
political  worker,  the  tardy  patrons  were 
often  the  gainers. 

Unlike  present  methods,  the  early 
editor  depended  upon  subscriptions  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  returns.  Ad- 
vertising was  then  a  comparatively 
unimportant  part  of  the  business  as  far 
as  profits  were  concerned.  Among 
Governor  Fairchild's  papers  was  the 
following  request  for  help: 

"I  commenced  a  year  ago  the  publication 
of  a  paper  which  has  met  with  more  than 
average  fair  success, — having  a  subscription 
list  of  very  near  2,000  copies.  I  have  paid 
for  and  own  all  the  type  and  other  material 
m  the  office.  The  large  bulk  of  the  sub- 
scribers are  foreigners  whom  I  will  be  obliged 
to  carry  till  fall,  and  this  makes  me  short 
of   funds   to    pay    my    help. 

"The  paper  is  unpledged  politically  and 
otherwise,  and  I  am  disinclined  to  apply  for 
aid  politically  to  any  person,  but  thought  that 
I  might  with  propriety  apply  to  you  as  an 
old  and  devoted  friend  for  a  loan  of  a  couple 
hundred  dollars  to  help  me  out  of  an  imme- 
diate financial   embarrassment." 

As  time  progresses  and  new  con- 
ditions arise,  changes  occur  to  fit  the 
varying  occasions.  Even  so  with  the 
editor.  As  new  equipment  and  prin- 
ciples of  management  evolved,  as  the 
attitudes  and  personnel  of  the  readers 
changed,  the  characteristics  of  the 
editor  and  publisher  were  modified. 
The  editor  of  the  old  school  has  gone, 
but  the  influence  of  his  hardy  per- 
sonality will  continue  to  be  felt  for 
years  to  come. 


Evansville,  a  Rock  County  town,  with 
a  population  of  2,280,  has  a  trade  popu- 
lation that  runs  as  high  as  18,000. 
Rural  folk  living  twenty  to  thirty-five 
miles  distant  patronize  this  town  reg- 
ularly. 


Of  the  33,250,870  persons  of  school 
age  in  1919,  there  were  11,876,894  out 
of  school. 
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North  Wisconsin  in  History  and  Romance 


INDIAN  RELIGION 

XXIV 

(Concluded  from  the  January  issue). 

The  Indian  had  no  religious  creed. 
He  made  no  confession  of  faith.  He 
erected  no  temple,  no  altars,  no  church- 
es. He  held  no  divine  service  where  men 
congregrated  to  listen  or  participate.  And 
yet  we  may  well  believe  that  the  Indi- 
an was  religious  at  heart;  that  he  be- 
lieved in  the  Supreme  Power, — a  "Great 
Mystery"  perhaps — but  a  mystery  of 
which  he  had  evidence  sufficient  to 
found  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  an 
over-ruling  Providence.  He  had  no  Bi- 
ble, no  divine  revelation,  but  he  was 
an  observer  of  nature.  He  saw  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  in  their  courses.  He  saw 
the  seasons  come  and  go.  He  knew  that 
daylight  followed  darkness.  The  wind 
and  rain  and  sun,  the  mysterious  play  of 
the  lightning,  and  the  awful  roar  of  the 
thunder  spoke  to  him.  He  saw  life  all 
around  quicken  under  the  warming  rays 
of  the  sun.  He  knew  the  conception 
and  birth  of  man.  He  knew  of  the 
growth  of  child  life,  of  middle  age  and 
old  age,  and  finally  death.  The  Indian 
reasoned,  and  from  the  forces  of  na- 
ture, from  the  elements,  the  planets  and 
generating  life,  he  knew  there  was  a 
Gitchie  Manito — a  Great  Spirit.  This 
spirit  was  beneficent  and  the  giver  of  all 
good  things.  In  his  own  way  the  Indian 
worshipped  the  Great  Spirit.  The  sub- 
ject of  worship  was  sacred  to  him — so 
sacred  that  no  one  might  join  him  in  his 
devotion.  Going  alone  into  the  forest 
with  a  certain  belief  in  the  Great  Spirit, 
in  humbleness,  he  paid  reverence  to  his 
God. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  Indian  had 
no  clear  perception  of  God,  and  it  must 
be  conceded  that  he  was  untaught.  But 
he  felt  the  call  to  worship,  and  in  his 
heart  he  knew  there  was  an  over-ruling 
Providence  that  guided  his  birth,  life, 
and  death.  So  sure  was  the  Indian  of  his 
religion  that  he  never  discussed  it  with 
any  one.  He  accepted  the  Great  Spirit 
as  a  matter  of  universal  knowledge,  as 
something  beyond  argument.  With  him 
It  was  never  necessary  to  burn  unbe- 
lievers at  the  stake.  He  never  knew  un- 
believers. It  is  true  that  he  invested 
thingb,  animals  and  inanimate  objects, 
with  some  of  the  attributes  of  Divinity, 
but  that  was  because  they  were  the  crea- 
tions of  the  Great  Spirit.  He  made  use 
of  symbols,  but  he  was  not  a  worshipper 
of  idols.  When  he  paid  deference  to 
some  of  the  signs  of  God,  he  did  no 
more  than  the  Christian  that  kisses  the 
cross  as  a  symbol  of  Christ;  no  more 
than  the  Christian  drinking  wine  as  a 
token  of  the  Blood  of  the  Savior.  We 
speak  of  the  Indian  as  a  race.  Always 
there  were  among  the  Indians  certain 
abnormal  subjects  who  did  not  repre- 
sent the  tribe  or  the  nation,  the  same 
as  we  find  among  civilized  whites.     The 
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Indian  had  no  jails,  no  insane  asylums. 
Misfits,  unless  they  had  committed  some 
heinous  crime,  were  free  to  come  and  go. 
But  the  mishts  or  abnormals  are  not  the 
gauge  by  which  to  measure  Indian  so- 
ciety any  more  than  they  are  the 
gauge  by  which  to  measure  civilized  so- 
ciety. The  Indian  was  imbued  with  deep 
veneration  for  the  Great  Spirit — the  Su- 
preme   Being.      In   the   silent  places  he 


too  often  brushed  the  Indian  ceremony 
aside  without  seeking  understanding. 

In  fact,  in  the  day  of  Indian  discov- 
ery and  exploitation,  intolerance  in  re- 
ligious matters  was  the  rule.  There  was 
much  bigotry  and  not  a  little  meanness 
in  the  white  man's  creed.  The  doctrine 
of  infant  damnation  was  common — a 
doctrine  abhorrent  to  the  Indian. 

The  methods  of  appeal  to  the  Indian 
for  conversion  were  often  calculated  to 
drive  him  away  from  the  white  man's 
creed.     The  priest  hung  pictures  in  their 


Silver   and   bone   crosses   used   by  the  whites   in   the   early  days   for 

trading   with   the   Indians.      To   the   Red   Men   these   crosses   had    no 

religions  sigrniflcance.     They  craved  them  merely   for  ornaments. 


walked  with  his  God,  and  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  matter  he  saw  His  handiwork. 
He  also  recognized  evil  spirits  even  as 
the  white  man  does.  The  Christians 
blamed  the  Indian  for  worshipping 
idols.  It  was  rare  that  the  Indian  had 
any  sign  or  symbol  other  than  his  "mys- 
tery bag"  or  "medicine  bag."  This  he 
carried  and  held  sacred,  very  much  as 
the  priest  carried  the  cross  or  the  im- 
age of  the  Savior  or  his  sacred  vessels 
or  his  altar  cloth.  The  red  man  could 
not  well  distinguish  between  his  sym- 
bols of  religion  and  those  of  the  white 
man.  His  evil  spirits  were  the  counter- 
part of  the  white  man's  devil,  his  Great 
Spirit  was  the  counterpart  of  the  white 
man's  God.  He  sacrificed  to  the  Great 
Spirit  even  as  the  priest  sacrificed  to 
his  Great  Father.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  Indians  to  throw  a  choice  morsel  of 
food  on  the  fire  as  an  offering  to  deity. 
The  white  man's  Bible  taught  similar 
devotional  offerings.  The  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures are  full  of  rites  and  ceremonies 
concerning  religion,  quite  as  unintelli- 
gible to  the  untutored  savage  as  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Indian  are  to  the  edu- 
cated white  man.      The  white  man  has 


missionary  stations  depicting  the  horrors 
of  Hell,  and  they  taught  that  none 
should  be  saved  without  baptism.  This 
left  the  Indian  without  hope  of  joining 
the  spirit  of  his  fathers  who  knew  not 
baptism. 

We  have  said  that  among  white  men 
there  was  a  spirit  of  intolerance.  So 
there  was.  The  Spanish  inquisition  was 
even  then  drawing  into  its  clutches  men 
and  women  by  the  thousands  to  suffer 
horribly  for  conscience  sake ;  men  and 
women  had  been  burned  at  the  stake 
because  they  refused  to  recant  on  some 
minor  matters  of  doctrine;  Huguenots 
were  persecuted  in  France,  and  Catho- 
lics were  persecuted  in  England.  Puri- 
tans fled  from  England  to  enjoy  religious 
liberty  in  a  new  world,  where  they  be- 
came little  less  intolerant  than  their 
persecutors.  Witches  were  burned  at 
the  stake  or  were  hung  at  the  instance 
of  eminent  divines.  If  the  doctrines  of 
that  age  were  true,  Hell  is  peopled  with 
most  of  the  truly  good  men,  because 
Protestants  condemned  Catholics  to  the 
uttermost  regions,  and  Catholics  with 
equal  fervor  judged  Protestants  fit  only 
for  everlasting  punishment  in  a  Hell  lit- 
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erally  boiling  with   brimstone   and   fire. 

From  this  age  of  intolerance  the  In- 
dian is  judged  or  rather  misjudged.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  white  man  did 
not  so  much  seek  the  conversion  of  the 
Indian  for  his  own  good,  as  he  sought 
to  exploit  his  lands  and  depose  hiir^  from 
liis  home.  It  is  not  strange  tha*"  ■•'n  this 
condition  the  Indian  saw  his  doom  in  the 
■white  man's  success.  He  soon  recog- 
nized that  in  every  advance  of  the  white 
man,  whether  he  was  prrest  or  trader, 
Avhether  explorer  or  farmer,  the  Indian 
was  crowded  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
■wall.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
■white  man's  religion  made  little  head- 
■way  with  his  red  brother.  But  this 
does  not  argue  that  the  Indian  was  not 
religious,  rather  it  argues  that  the  In- 
dian saw  the  commercial  side  of  the 
white  man's  religion  and  knew  it  meant 
"his  final  extinction.  In  desperation  the 
Indian  opposed-  the  civilization  of  the 
East,  and  clung  to  the  custom  of  his 
fathers.  The  Indian  never  had  a  fair 
chance.  The  Spanish,  the  first  to  arrive 
in  his  domain,  were  inexpressibly  cruel 
and  mercenary;  other  white  men  who 
followed  sought  the  ultimate  deposition 
of  the  Indian  and  his  sure  extinction. 
These  objects  were  accomplished.  There 
came  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  and 
the  Indian  met  his  doom.  He  saw  even 
the  graves  of  his  fathers  despoiled,  and 
he  faced  the  setting  sun  in  despair. 

The  Indian's  philosophy  of  his  relig- 
ion, compared  with  the  white  man's  re- 
ligion, is  well  stated  in  a  speech  of  In- 
dian Red  Jacket  to  the  missionary  Cram, 
which  follows: 

"Friend  and  Brother:  It  was  the  will 
of  the  Great  Spirit  that  we  should  meet 
together  this  day.  He  orders  all  things 
and  has  given  us  a  fine  day  for  oui-  coun- 
cil. He  has'  taken  His  garment  from 
before  the  sun  and  caused  it  to  shine 
with  brightness  upon  us.  Our  eyes  are 
opened  that  we  see  clearly;  and  ovr  ears 
are  unstopped  that  we  have  been  able  to 
liear  distinctly  the  words  you  have  spo- 
ken. For  all  these  favors  we  thank  the 
Great  Spirit  and  Him  only. 

"Brother,  this  council  fire  was  kindled 
ty  you.  It  was  at  your  request  that  we 
came  together  at  this  time.  We  have 
listened  with  attention  to  what  you  have 
said.  You  requested  us  to  speak  our 
minds  freely.  This  gives  us  great  joy; 
for  we  now  consider  that  we  stand  up- 
right before  you  and  can  speak  what  we 
think.  All  have  heard  your  voice  and  all 
speak  to  you  now  as  one  man.  Our 
minds  are  agreed. 

"Brother,  you  say  you  want  an  an- 
swer to  your  talk  before  you  leave  this 
place.  It  is  right  you  should  have  one, 
as  you  live  a  great  distance  from  here 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  detain  you.  But 
first  we  will  look  back  a  little  and  tell 
you  what  your  fathers  have  told  us  and 
what  we  have  heard  from  the  white  peo- 
ple. 

"Brother,  listen  to  what  we  say. 
There  was  a  time  when  our  forefathers 
owned  this  great  island.  Their  seats  ex- 
tended from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
sun.     The  Great  Spirit  had  made  it  for 


the  use  of  the  Indians.  He  had  created 
the  buffalo,  the  deer,  and  other  animals 
for  food.  He  had  made  the  bear  and  the 
beaver.  Their  skins  served  us  for  cloth- 
ing. He  had  scattered  them  over  the 
country  and  taught  us  how  to  take  them. 
He  had  caused  the  earth  to  produce  corn 
for  bread.  All  this  He  had  done  for  His 
red  children  because  he  loved  them.  If 
we  had  some  disputes  about  our  hunt- 
ing ground,  they  were  generally  settled 
without  the  shedding  of  much  blood. 

"But  an  evil  day  came  upon  us.  Your 
forefathers  crossed  the  great  water  and 
landed  on  this  island.  Their  numbers 
were  small.  They  found  friends  and 
not  enemies.  They  told  us  they  had 
fled  from  their  own  country  for  fear  of 
wicked  men  and  had  come  here  to  enjoy 
their  religion.  They  asked  for  a  small 
seat.  We  took  pity  on  them,  granted 
their  request,  and  they  sat  down  among 
us.  We  gave  them  corn  and  meat;  they 
gave  us  poison  in  return. 

"The  white  people,  brother,  had  now 
found  our  country.  Tidings  were  car- 
ried back  and  more  came  among  us.  Yet 
we  did  not  fear  them.  We  took  them 
to  be  friends.  They  called  us  brothers. 
We  believed  them  and  gave  them  a  larg- 
er seat.  At  length  their  numbers  had 
greatly  increased.  They  wanted  more 
land;  they  wanted  our  country.  Our 
eyes  were  opened  and  our  minds  became 
uneasy.  Wars  took  place.  Indians  were 
hired  to  fight  against  Indians,  and  many 
of  our  people  were  destroyed.  They 
also  brought  strong  liquor  among  us.  It 
was  strong  and  powerful,  and  has  slain 
thousands. 

"Brother,  our  seats  were  once  large 
and  yours  were  small.  You  have  now 
become  a  great  people,  and  we  have 
scarcely  a  place  left  to  spread  our  blan- 
ets.  You  have  got  our  country,  but  are 
not  satisfied;  you  want  to  force  your  re- 
ligion upon   us. 

"Brother,  continue  lo  listen.  You  say 
that  you  are  sent  to  instruct  us  how 
to  worship  the  Great  Spirit  agreeably 
to  His  mind;  and,  if  we  do  not  take  hold 
of  the  religion  which  you  white  people 
teach,  we  shall  be  unhappy  hereafter. 
You  say  that  you  are  right  and  that  we 
are  lost.  How  do  you  know  this  to  be 
true?  We  understand  that  your  religion 
is  written  in  a  book.  If  it  was  intended 
for  us,  as  well  as  you,  why  had  not  the 
Great  Spirit  given  to  us,  and  not  only  to 
us,  but  why  did  He  not  give  to  our  fore- 
fathers the  knowledge  of  that  book,  with 
the  means  of  understanding  it  rightly? 
We  only  know  what  you  tell  us  about 
it.  How  shall  we  know  when  to  believe, 
being  so  often  deceived  by  the  white 
people? 

"Brother,  you  say  that  there  is  but 
one  way  to  worship  and  serve  the  Great 
Spirit.  If  there  is  but  one  religion,  why 
do  white  people  differ  so  much  about 
it?  Why  not  all  agreed,  as  you  can  all 
read  the  book? 

"Brother,  we  do  not  understand  these 
things.  We  are  told  that  your  religion 
was  given  to  your  forefathers  and  has 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 
We  also  have  a  religion  which  was  given 


to  our  forefathers  and  has  been  handed 
down  to  us,  their  children.  We  worship 
in  their  way.  It  teaches  us  to  be  thank- 
ful for  all  the  favors  we  receive,  to  love 
each  other,  and  to  be  united.  We  never 
quarrel  about  religion. 

"Brother,  the  Great  Spirit  has  made 
us  all,  but  He  has  made  a  great  differ- 
ence between  His  white  and  His  red 
children.  He  has  given  us  different 
complexions  and  different  customs.  To 
you  He  has  given  the  arts.  To  these 
He  has  not  opened  our  eyes.  We  know 
these  things  to  be  true.  Since  He  has 
made  so  great  a  difference  between  us 
in  other  things,  why  may  we  not  con- 
clude that  He  has  given  us  a  different 
religion  according  to  our  understand- 
ing? The  Great  Spirit  does  right.  He 
knows  what  is  best  for  His  children;  we 
are  satisfied. 

"Brother,  we  do  not  wish  to  destroy 
your  religion  or  take  it  from  you.  We 
only  want  to  enjoy  our  own. 

"Brother,  you  say  you  have  not  come 
to  get  our  land  or  our  money,  but  to 
enlighten  our  minds.  I  will  now  tell 
you  that  I  have  been  at  your  meetings 
and  saw  you  collect  money  from  the 
meeting.  I  cannot  tell  what  this  money 
was  for,  but  suppose  it  was  for  your 
minister;  and,  if  we  should  conform  to 
your  way  of  thinking,  perhaps  you  may 
want  some  from  us. 

"Brother,  we  are  told  that  you 
have  been  preaching  to  the  white  peo- 
ple in  their  place.  These  people  are  our 
neighbors.  We  are  acquainted  with 
them.  We  will  wait  a  little  while  and 
see  what  effect  your  preaching  has  upon 
them.  If  we  find  it  does  them  good, 
makes  them  honest,  and  less  disp,  sed 
to  cheat  Indians,  we  will  then  considfe.' 
again  all  what  you  have  said. 

"Brother,  you  have  now  heard  our 
answer  to  your  talk,  and  this  is  all  we 
have  to  say  at  present.  As  we  are  go- 
ing to  part,  we  will  come  and  take  you 
by  the  hand,  and  hope  the  Great  Spirit 
will  protect  you  on  your  journey  and 
return  you  safe  to  your  friends." 

A  DREAM  OF  LIFE  IN  THE 
HEREAFTER 

XXV 

Our  Indians  had  their  longings  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  hereafter.  They  saw  God 
in  nature;  they  believed  in  a  land  of 
spirits;  they  thought  that  upon  death 
the  spirit  of  man  ascended  on  high  to 
live  in  the  happy  "Hunting  Grounds" 
forever.  Like  most  primitive  peoples, 
they  imagined  the  hereafter  as  a  place 
where  the  pleasures  of  this  life  would  be 
multiplied  and  its  sorrows  left  behind. 
In  their  traditions  these  ideas  are  shown 
woven  in  with  the  fanciful  pictures  of 
the  Indian  hopes  and  aspirations.  The 
Hebrews  had  their  "Jacob's  Ladder"  to 
reach  the  sky.  So  the  Indian  devised  a 
way  to  mount  to  the  vaulted  dome  and 
pass  into  the  land  of  his  dreams.  The 
following  Ojibway  tradition,  as  given  by 
Schoolcraft,  illustrates  the  age-old  hu- 
man desire  to  divine  the  future.  In  it 
are  mixed  suggestions  of  Indian  customs 
and  beliefs. 
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The     Dream     of     "O-no-wut-a-qut-o"     cr 
"He  That   Catche*   the   Clouds" 

A  long  time  ago,  there  lived  an  aged 
Ojibway  and  his  wife,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Huron.  They  had  an  only  son,  a 
very  beautiful  boy,  whose  name  was 
"O-no-wut-a-qut-o,"  or  "he  that  catches 
the  clouds."  The  family  were  of  the  to- 
tem of  the  beaver.  The  parents  were 
very  proud  of  him,  and  thought  to  make 
him  a  celebrated  man,  but  when  he 
reached  the  proper  age,  he  would  not 
submit  to  the  We-koon-de-win  or  fast. 
When  this  time  arrived,  they  gave  him 
charcoal,  instead  of  his  breakfast,  but 
he  would  not  blacken  his  face.  If  they 
denied  him  food,  he  would  seek  for 
birds'  eggs,  along  the  shore,  or  pick  up 
the  heads  of  fish  that  had  been  cast 
away,  and  broil  them.  One  day,  they 
took  away  violently  the  food  he  had 
thus  prepared,  and  cast  him  some  coals 
in  place  of  it.  This  act  brought  him  to 
a  decision.  He  took  the  coals  and  black- 
ened his  face,  and  went  out  of  the  lodge. 
He  did  not  return,  but  slept  without; 
and  during  the  night  he  had  a  dream. 

He  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  very  beauti- 
ful female  come  down  from  the  clouds 
and  stand  by  his  side.  "0-no-wut-a-qut- 
o,"  said  she,  "I  am  come  for  you;  step  in 
my  tracks."  The  young  man  did  so,  and 
presently  felt  himself  ascending  above 
the  tops  of  the  trees, — he  mounted  up, 
step  by  step,  into  the  air,  and  through 
the  clouds.  His  guide,  at  last,  passed 
through  an  orifice,  and  he,  following 
her,  found  himself  standing  on  a  beau- 
tiful plain.  A  path  led  to  a  splendid 
lodge.  He  followed  her  into  it.  It  was 
large,  and  divided  into  two  parts.  On 
one  end  he  saw  bows  and  arrows,  clubs 
and  spears,  and  various  warlike  imple- 
ments tipped  with  silver.  On  the  other 
end,  were  things  exclusively  belonging 
to  females.  This  was  the  home  of  his 
fair  guide,  and  he  saw  that  she  had  on 
the  frame  a  broad,  rich  belt,  of  many 
colors,  which  she  was  weaving.  She 
said  to  him :  "My  brother  is  coming  and 
I  must  hide  you,"  putting  him  in  one 
corner,  she  spread  the  belt  over  him. 
Presently  the  brother  came  in,  very 
richly  dressed,  and  shining  as  if  he  had 
points  of  silver  all  over  him.  He  took 
down  from  the  wall  a  splendid  pipe, 
together  with  his  sack  of  a-pa-ko-ze-gun 
or  smoking  mixture  When  he  had  fin- 
ished regaling  himself  in  this  way,  and 
laid  his  pipe  aside,  he  said  to  his  sister, 
"Nemissa"  (which  is  my  elder  sister) 
"when  will  you  quit  these  practices?  Do 
you  forget  that  the  Greatest  of  the  Spir- 
its had  commanded  that  you  should  not 
take  away  the  children  from  below? 
Perhaps  you  suppose  that  you  have  con- 
cealed O-no-wut-a-qut-o  but  do  I  not 
know  of  his  coming?  If  you  would  not 
offend  me,  send  him  back  immediately." 
But  this  address  did  not  alter  her  pur- 
pose. She  would  not  send  him  back. 
Finding  that  she  was  purposed  in  her 
mmd,  he  then  spoke  to  the  young  lad,  and 
called  him  from  his  hiding  place.  "Come 
out  of  your  concealment,"  said  he,  "and 
walk   about   and    muse    yourself.      You 


will  grow  hungry  if  you  remain  there." 
He  then  presented  him  a  bow  and  ar- 
row, and  a  pipe  of  red  stone  richly  or- 
namented. This  was  taken  as  the  word 
of  consent   to   his   niarriaKe;    so   the   two 

were  considered  husband  and  wife  from 
that    time. 

O-no-wut-a-qut-o  found  everything 
exceedingly  fair  and  beautiful  around 
him,  but  he  found  no  inhabitants  except 
her  brother.  There  were  flowers  on  the 
plains.  There  were  bright  and  spark- 
ling streams.  There  were  green  valleys 
and  pleasant  trees.  There  were  gay 
birds  and  beautiful  animals,  but  they 
were  not  such  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see.  There  was  also  day  and 
night,  as  on  the  earth;  but  he  observed 
that  every  morning  the  brother  regular- 
ly left  the  lodge,  and  remained  absent 
all  day  and  every  evening  the  sister  de- 
parted, though  it  was  commonly  for  but 
a  part  of  the  night. 

His  curiosity  was  aroused  to  solve 
this  mystery.  He  obtained  the  brother's 
consent  to  accompany  him  in  one  of  his 
daily  journeys.  They  traveled  over  a 
smooth  plain,  without  boundaries,  until 
O-no-wut-a-qut-o  felt  the  gnawing  of 
appetite  and  asked  his  companion  if 
there  were  no  game.  "Patience,  my 
brother,"  said  he,  "we  shall  soon  reach 
the  spot  where  I  eat  my  dinner  and 
you  will  then  see  how  I  am  ;)roviding." 
After  walking  a  long  time,  they  came 
1  "I  a  place  which  was  spread  over  with 
fine  mats,  where  they  sat  down  to  re- 
fresh themselves.  There  was  at  this 
place  a  hole  through  the  sky;  and  O-no- 
wut-a-qut-o  looked  down,  at  the  bidding 
of  his  companion,  upon  the  earth.  He 
saw  below  the  great  lakes,  and  the  vil- 
lages of  the  Indians.  In  one  place  he 
saw  a  war  party  stealing  on  the  camp 
of  their  enemies.  In  another,  he  saw 
feasting  and  dancing.  On  a  green  plain, 
young  men  were  engaged  at  ball.  Along 
a  stream,  women  were  employed  in  gath- 
ering a-puk-wa  for  mats. 

"Do  you  see,"  said  the  brother,  "that 
group  of  children  playing  beside  a 
lodge?  Observe  that  beautiful  and  ac- 
tive boy,"  said  he,  at  the  same  time  dart- 
ing something  at  him,  from  his  hand. 
The  child  immediately  fell,  and  was 
carried  into  the  lodge.  They  looked 
again  and  saw  the  people  gathering 
about  the  lodge.  They  heard  the  shee- 
she-gwaw  of  the  meeta,  and  the  song 
he  sang  asking  that  the  child's  life  might 
be  spared.  To  this  request  the  compan- 
ion of  O-no-wut-a-qut-o  made  answer, 
"Send  me  up  the  sacrifice  of  a  white 
dog."  Immediately  a  feast  was  ordered 
by  the  parents  of  the  child,  the  white  dog 
was  killed,  his  carcass  was  roasted,  and 
all  the  wise  men  and  medicine  men  of  the 
village  assembled  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony. "There  are  many  below,"  contin- 
ued the  voice  of  the  brother,  "whom  you 
call  great  in  medical  skill,  but  it  is  be- 
cause their  ears  are  open,  and  they  lis- 
ten to  my  voice,  that  they  are  able  to 
succeed.  When  I  have  struck  one  with 
sickness,  they  direct  the  people  to  look 
to  me  and  when  they  send  me  the  offer- 
ing I  ask,  I  remove  my  hand  from  off 


them,  and  they  are  well."  After  he  had 
said  this,  they  saw  the  sacrifice  par- 
celled out  in  dishes,  for  those  who  were 
at  the  feast.  The  ma.ster  of  the  feast 
then  said,  "we  send  this  to  thee.  Great 
Manito,"  and  immediately  the  roasted 
animal  came  up.  Thus  their  dinner  was 
supplied,  and  after  they  had  eaten  they 
returned  to  the  lodge  by  another  way. 

After  this  manner  they  lived  for  some 
time;  but  the  place  became  wearisome 
at  last.  O-no-wut-a-qut-o  thought  of  his 
friends  and  wished  to  go  back  to  them. 
He  had  not  forgotten  his  native  village 
and  his  father's  lodge;  and  he  asked 
leave  of  his  wife  to  return.  At  last  she 
consented.  "Since  you  are  better 
pleased,"  she  replied,  "with  the  cares 
and  the  ills,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
world,  than  with  the  peaceful  delights  of 
the  sky  and  its  boundless  prairies,  go!  I 
give  you  permission,  and  since  I  have 
brought  you  hither,  I  will  conduct  you 
back;  but  remember,  you  are  still  my 
husband,  I  hold  a  chain  in  my  hand  by 
which  I  can  draw  you  back,  whenever  I 
will.  My  power  over  you  is  not,  in  any 
manner,  diminished.  Beware,  therefore, 
how  you  venture  to  take  a  wife  among 
the  people  below.  Should  you  ever  do 
so,  it  is  then  that  you  shall  feel  the  force 
of  my  displeasure." 

As  she  said  this,  her  eyes  sparkled — 
she  raised  herself  slightly  on  her  toes, 
and  stretched  herself  up,  with  a  majes- 
tic air;  and  at  that  moment  O-no-wut- 
a-qut-o  awoke  from  his  dream.  He 
found  himself  on  the  ground,  near  his 
father's  lodge,  at  the  very  spot  where 
he  had  laid  himself  down  to  fast.  In- 
stead of  the  bright  beings  of  a  higher 
world,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
his  parents  and  relatives.  His  mother 
told  him  he  had  been  absent  a  year. 
The  change  was  so  great,  that  he  re- 
mained for  some  time  moody  and  ab- 
stracted, but  by  degrees  he  recovered 
his  spirits.  He  began  to  doubt  the  reali- 
ty of  all  he  had  heard  and  seen  above. 
At  last  he  forgot  the  admonitions  of  his 
spouse,  and  married  /a  beautiful  young 
woman  of  his  own  tribe.  But  within 
four  days  she  was  a  corpse.  Even  the 
fearful  admonition  was  lost,  and  he  re- 
peated the  offense  by  a  second  marriage. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  went  out  of  the 
lodge,  one  night,  but  never  returned. 
It  was  believed  that  his  wife  had  re- 
called him  to  the  region  of  the  clouds, 
where  the  tradition  asserts  he  still 
dwells,  and  walks  on  the  daily  rounds, 
which  he  once  witnessed. 
The  End 


Many  weekly  press  editors  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  average  local  paper 
does  not  give  enough  publicity  to  farm 
activities.  The  ratio  of  agricultural 
news  is  about  21  column  inches  to  236 
inches  of  local  news. 


Where  there  is  a  live  town,  a  live 
newspaper  is  published  in  it.  It  is  to 
be  doubted  very  much  if  any  one  would 
want  to  live  in  a  town,  very  long,  in 
which  a  newspaper  is  not  published. 
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When  the  Baby  Was  Named 


HAT  is  in  a  name? 
What  is  in  the  name 
of  each  of  Wiscon- 
sin's 350  weekly 
newspapers?  Appar- 
ently, there  has  been 
much  of  tender  tradi- 
tion and  many  fond 
memories  behind  the  choosing  of  the 
names  of  the  community  organs  of  this 
state.  In  the  course  of  the  years,  few 
of  our  weekly  papers  have  chosen  to 
change  the  familiar  labels  on  their 
mastheads. 

Mr.    Average    Citizen    may    be    ever 
so   liberal   in   politics   and   ever  so   rad- 
ical   in    social    theories,    but    he    wants 
his  paper   to   bear  the  same  name  and 
slogan  that  it  bore  when  he  was  a  child. 
It  may  be  all  the  better  if  it  is  the  same 
name    that    it    received    when    it    was 
christened  by  his  grandfather's  contem- 
poraries.      Thus,     in     spite     of     great 
changes    in    editorial    policies    and    in 
physical  make-up,   the  name  and  mast- 
head   of    many   of    our    newspapers    re- 
main the  same  from  year  to  year  and 
throughout  the  years.     After  all,   it  is 
not  the  name  which  has  made  the  paper, 
but  the  paper  which  has  made  the  name. 
Conspicious  incongruities  between  the 
name  of  a  paper  and  its  policy  might  be 
avoided  if  an  Indian  system  of  nomen- 
clature   could    have    been    used.       The 
Indians  had  a  quaint  custom  which  they 
practised  in  choosing  a  name  for  their 
new-born.     An   Indian   papoose  had  no 
name  until  it  had  reached  an  age  when 
a    trait    of    character    could    be    distin- 
guished, and  individuality  in  action  no- 
ticed,   or    a    distinction    in    appearance 
observed.      Then  he  was  given  a  name 
which  was  a  real  definite  label  for  him. 
Among  the  350  weekly  newspapers  in 
Wisconsin,  we  find  nine  REPUBLICANS, 
seven  of  which  are  Republican  in  politi- 
cal leanings,  and  two  of  which  are  now 
Independent.      Back   in   the   early  days, 
politics  had  more  influence  upon  a  na- 
per   and   its   editor  than  it  has   to-day. 
Then  to  change  colors  would  have  been 
a  cardinal  sin.     The  nine  DEMOCRATS 
have  remained   true  to  their  name  but 
we  observe  that  of  the  nine  INDEPEND- 
ENTS,   six   have    lost    their    "independ- 
ence."    Five  of  these  are  now  Republi- 
can papers,  and  one  is  Democrat.     Wis- 
consin,  known   throughout  the  country 
as    a    progressive    state,    has    only    one 
weekly    paper    called    THE    PROGRESS 
(Bayfield),     and     one     PROGRESSIVE 
(Muscoda). 

Recalls  Image 
What  a  variety  of  words  there  are 
which  recall  the  image  of  a  newspaper 
to  our  minds  simply  because  they  have 
blazoned  forth  as  a  newspaper  title  for 
a  number  of  years!  The  moment  we 
hear  someone  mention  TIMES,  JOUR- 
NAL,  TRIBUNE,   and  other  names,   we 


By  HELEN  H.  KELLOGG 

immediately  think  of  a  particular  news- 
paper. 

These  are  still  the  most  popular 
names  with  the  Wisconsin  weeklies,  as 
well  as  with  the  small  and  big  town 
dailies.  The  name,  NEWS,  heads  the 
list  with  forty-one  weekly  papers  bear- 
ing that  title  in  Wisconsin.  TTiere  are 
twenty-seven  TIMESES,  twenty  HER- 
ALDS, seventeen  PRESSES,  fourteen 
JOURNALS,  thirteen  RECORDS,  nine 
REVIEWS,  and  eight  REPORTERS, 
TRIBUNES,  and  LEADERS.  The  name 
of  the  community  or  county  is  prefixed 
to  most  of  these  well-known  titles. 

The  true  function  of  a  newspaper  is 
a  much  discussed  topic  at  the  present 
time.  One  might  almost  secure  a  def- 
inition of  the  newspaper's  mission  by 
looking  through  the  list  of  names  of 
Wisconsin's  weeklies.  If  names  are  any 
guide,  the  recording  and  distribution  of 
news  is  the  chief  end  of  a  paper,  for 
words  which  express  this  function  form 
the  most  popular  titles. 

Like  Synonyms 

The  following  might  be  a  list  of 
synonyms  for  a  newspaper,  but  they 
are  also  the  names  of  Wisconsin  news- 
papers: NEWS,  of  which  there  are 
I'orty-one;  JOURNAL,  fourteen;  RE- 
CORD, thirteen;  REVIEW,  nine;  RE- 
PORTER, eight;  CHRONICLE,  seven; 
REGISTER,  five;  POST,  five;  OBSER- 
VER, three;  MESSENGER,  two;  BUL- 
LETIN, two;  and  one  each  of  TRAN- 
SCRIPT, TELLER,  LETTER,  EVENTS, 
and  RECORDER. 

Another  purpose  of  the  newspaper 
v,'hich  seems  to  predominate  in  the 
titles  is  the  leading  and  influencing  of 
public  opinion.  In  the  old  days  the 
editor  not  frequently  was  a  politician 
and  regarded  his  newspaper  as  his  own 
property  to  do  with  it  as  he  would.  The 
result  often  was  that  the  papers  were 
hotly  partisan.  It  is  still  believed  that 
the  newspaper  should  have  a  part  in 
■welding  public  opinions,  but  for  less  per- 
sonal ends.  The  names  of  many  papers 
show  an  aggressive  crusading  which  was 
a  part  of  the  old  method  of  molding 
public  opinion.  Wisconsin  has  eight 
ADVOCATES,  eight  LEADERS,  six  AD- 
VANCES, four  PILOTS,  four  BANNERS, 
two  CHIEFS,  one  CLARION,  one 
STATESMAN,  and  one  PROGRESSIVE. 

In  the  early  days  before  transporta- 
tion facilities  simplified  and  speeded 
communication,  the  most  common  meth- 
od of  hearing  what  was  happening 
in  other  places  was  through  the  regular 
and  frequent  mail  service.  Then,  mail 
delivery  was  a  hazardous  occupation 
and  mail  was  so  often  destroyed  that 
even  personal  letters,  when  they  did 
arrive,    became    the    common    property 


of  all.  Everyone  was  eager  for  news 
of  the  outside  world,  and  letters  were 
circulated,  so  becoming  what  might  be 
called  the  first  newspapers.  It  is  nat- 
ural, then,  that  this  condition  and 
practice  should  be  reflected  in  the  names 
of  some  of  the  newspapers  established 
at  or  after  that  period.  THE  MESSEN- 
GER, of  Colfax,  and  THE  TELLER  of 
Brooklyn,  THE  BRUCE  NEWS  LET- 
TER, THE  MAIL,  of  Mount  Horeb  and 
Montfort,  and  THE  POST  of  Somerset, 
Waterford,  and  Manitowoc  are  of  this 
sort. 

The  evolution  of  the  method  of  dis- 
seminating news  has  been  fairly  rapid. 
Once  we  had  the  town  crier  and  the 
hand  written  scroll  copies  with  a  quill 
pen.  And,  of  course,  the  latest  method 
of  distributing  news  has  come  to  the 
front  rapidly  through  the  growth  in 
the  use  of  the  radio.  But  if  we  glance 
through  a  list  of  Wisconsin  weeklies, 
we  find  one  newspaper  called  the 
EAGLE  QUILL,  suggestive  of  the  old 
method  of  giving  news,  while  modern 
methods  are  suggested  by  such  names 
as  the  MILTON  JUNCTION  JOURNAL- 
TELEPHONE,  the  COLBY  PHONO- 
GRAPH, and  the  latest  means  is  in- 
dicated in  the  BROADCASTER  of  Genoa 
City. 

Some  of  our  papers  have  added  such 
individuality  in  their  names  that  they 
are  unparalleled  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Often  these  names  grow  out  of 
the  locality  and  seem  to  fit  into  the 
community  in  a  peculiar  way.  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these  names 
are  THE  HILBERT  FAVORITE,  the 
KICKAPOO  SCOUT,  the  SHULLS- 
BURG  PICK  AND  GAD,  and  the  PA- 
RISH DOINGS.  But  whether  we  sub- 
scribe for  a  newspaper  with  as  prosaic 
a  name  as  the  TRIBUNE,  or  to  one  with 
as  unusual  a  name  as  the  SLADES 
CORNERS  MUGWUMP,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  every  man  wants  his  home 
town  paper  and  he  wants  it  every  week 
no  matter  what  name  it  bears. 


Fifty-two  times  a  year,  country  ed- 
itors in  Southern  Wisconsin  counties 
prepare  thirteen  columns  of  strictly  lo- 
cal news  for  their  readers,  according  to 
a  survey  made  by  a  representative  of 
the  department  of  journalism  at  the 
Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture.  Set 
column  upon  column,  this  home-made 
copy  would  form  a  stack  more  than 
twenty-one  feet  high.  The  other  col- 
umns are  filled  with  advertisements, 
ready-print  material,  and  state  and 
foreign  news. 


The  average  newspaper  town  in  Dane, 
Green,  and  Rock  Counties  has  a  popula- 
tion of  1,226.  The  field  served  by  the 
paper,  however,  reaches  far  out  in  the 
country  and  has  a  population  of  6,842. 
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Wisconsin  in  Industry 


The  Story  of  Paper  and  Pulp 


By  J.  H.  H.  ALEXANDER 
Secretary,   Wisconsin  Manufacturers  Association 


Second  of  series  of  articles  on  one  phase  of  IFisconsin's  Greatness 


Fox   River   Paper  Company   mills  at  Appleton. 

own  use  and  for  sale  to  other  states 
a  large  amount  of  paper  making  ma- 
chinery, Fourdrinier  wires,  wire  cloth, 
paper  mill  felts,  and  numerous  other 
paper  making  accessories. 


Paper  and  pulp  mills  of  Wisconsin 
daily  produce  2,200  tons  of  paper,  or 
enough  to  fill  110  box  cars.  Their  an- 
nual production  would  fill  40,000  box 
cars,  or  make  a  freight  train  300  miles 
long — almost  long  enough  to  reach 
from    north   to   south   across    the   state. 

More  than  sixty  paper  or  pulp  mills 
are  now  in  operation  in  thirty-two  Wis- 
consin cities,  with  an  invested  capital 
of  $118,000,000.  TTiese  mills  give  em- 
ployment to  17,000  workers  and  pay 
annually  $21,000,000  in  wages. 

Paper  and  pulp  production  ranks 
high  among  Wisconsin's  farm-linked 
industries.  Throughout  the  cut-over 
region  farmers  find  a  handy  home  mar- 
ket for  pulp  wood  at  the  paper  mills, 
disposing  here  of  a  large  share  of  the 
second  growth  timber  removed  during 
land  clearing  operations.  Many  settler 
graduates  of  the  logging  camps  buy 
stumpage  to  log  off  during  the  winter 
months  or  cut  on  contract  for  the  pa- 
per mills. 

Rise  of  the  Industry 

A  word  about  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  our  paper  and  pulp  industry 
deserves  mention  here.  The  Fox  River 
valley  saw  the  first  development  of  pa- 
per making  when  Bradner  Smith,  of 
Appleton.  commenced  manufacturing 
paper  from  poplar,  spruce  and  hemlock 
in  1871.  From  this  beginning  the 
number  of  mills  had  increased  to  25 
in  1914.  In  1919  there  were  31  mills 
in  operation,  and  during  the  past  seven 
years  that  number  has  more  than 
doubled. 

While  "news  print,"  the  paper  upon 
which  newspapers  are  printed,  consti- 
tutes fully  one  third  of  our  total  prod- 
uction, paper  of  almost  endless  variety 
is  manufactured  by  Wisconsin  mills. 
Wrapping    paper    is    the     next    largest 


single  item,  with  pressed  paper  wall- 
board  third  in  importance.  '  Special 
book  and  textile  papers  are  followed  by 
bond  paper  and  the  "linen"  correspond- 
ence paper  so  popular  with  "him"  when 
he  selects  his  Christmas  gift  for  "her." 
The  mention  of  bond  paper  brings 
water  marks  to  mind.  The  dandy  roll, 
a  device  for  water  marking  bond  pa- 
per, was  invented  by  Joseph  J.  Plank, 
of  Appleton.  His  dandy  rolls  are  now 
used  w'herever  bond  paper  is  manufac- 
tured, greatly  simplifying  and  expedit- 
ing the  water  marking  process.  While 
the  dandy  roll  was  perhaps  Wisconsin's 
most  notable  single  contribution  to  the 
paper  making  craft,  we  produce  for  our 
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WHITTLER'S    TRIBUTE    TO    THE 
COUNTRY  WEEKLY 

"At    last    the    floundering    carrier    bore 
The  village  paper  to  our  door. 
Lo!     broadening    outward    as    we    read 
To  warmer  zones  th'  horizon  spread. 
In  panoramic  length  unrolled 
We  saw  the  marvels  that  it  told. 
Welcome  to  us  its  week-old  news. 
Its  corner  for  the  rustic  Muse, 
Its  monthly  gauge  of  snow  and  rain. 
Its  record  mingling  in  a  breath 
The  wedding  bell  and  dirge  of  death; 
Jest,  anecdote,  and  love-lorn  tale; 
The  latest  culprit  sent  to  jail; 
Its  hue  and  cry  of  stolen  and  lost, 
It.s  vendue  sales  and  goods  at  cost. 
And  trafl^c  calling  loud  for  gain. 
We  felt  the  stir  of  hall  and  street, 
The  pulse  of  life  that  round  us  beat: 
The  chill  embargo  of  the  snow 
Was  melted  in  the  genial  glow; 
Wide  swung  again  our  ice-locked  door. 
And  all  the  world  was  ours  once  more." 
From   Snowbound,   by 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier 


Manufacturing  Processes 

Though  the  paper  making  process 
cannot  be  discussed  in  small  space,  a 
word  about  the  composition  of  the  nu- 
merous kinds  of  paper  is  essential,  since 
kinds  and  proportions  of  wood  pulp 
used  for  each  determine  the  nature  of 
the  finished  product.  Book  paper  con- 
sists of  about  one-half  recovered  and 
de-inked  magazine  or  book  paper  com- 
bined w'ith  hemlock  sulphite  pulp. 
Poplar  soda  pulp  now  substitutes  for 
salvaged  paper  in  some  plants.  News 
print  demands  spruce  for  ground  wood, 
a  little  balsam,  and  the  remainder  hem- 
lock sulphite.  Wallboard  consists  of 
ground  spruce,  balsam,  and  jack  pine. 
Hemlock  and  spruce  sulphite  are  com- 
bined in  light  colored  wrapping  paper. 
Kraft  wrapping  paper  is  made  by  blend- 
ing jack  pine  and  tamarack  with  a 
small  amount  of  spruce  and  hemlock. 

Spruce,  it  will  be  noted,  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  paper  making  pro- 
cess. The  remaining  supply  of  spruce 
in  Wisconsin  is  estimated  at  only  about 
one  million  cords,  and  our  mills  im- 
ported 400,000  cords  last  year.  We 
venture  the  prediction  that  spruce 
needs,  now  supplied  largely  by  importa- 
tion at  increased  cost  from  steadily  re- 
ceding forests,  must  in  the  near  future 
be  supplied  by  some  yet  undiscovered 
spruce  substitute. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while 
there  are  as  many  paper  and  pulp  mills 
in  Wisconsin  as  there  are  milk  conden- 
series,  we  have  a  national  rank  of 
third  in  paper  production  but  first  in 
the  manufacture  of  dairy  products. 
Our  paper  mills  turn  out  six  tons  of 
paper  for  every  ton  of  cheese  produced 
by  the  state's  cheese  factories  and  ten 
tons  of  paper  for  every  ton  of  butter 
manufactured  by  our  creameries. 
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The  Clintonville  Public  Library  has 
set  aside  a  portion  of  the  basement  of 
the  library  building  to  be  used  as  a 
public  museum. 


A  total  of  6,700  prime  pelts  of  pure 
bred  silver  black  foxes,  valued  at  $1,- 
200,000,  was  shipped  to  New  York  by 
Fromm  Brothers,  pioneer  fox  ranch, 
located  near  Hamburg,  Marathon  Coun- 
ty. This  is  said  to  be  the  most  valuable 
single  shipment  of  fox  pelts  ever  made. 


Edited  by  E.  E.  PRICE       ' 

used  with  success  on  a  farm  near  there. 
This  is  Doering's  second  machine  to  be 
used  for  this  work,  the  first  one  being 
operated   by   hand. 


swarms  of  Charneolians,  all  of  the  bees 
in  the  apiary  are  the  Italian  variety. 
Mr.  Giauque  has  shipped  two  carloads 
of   honey  in  a   favorable  honey  season. 


Founded  nearly  a  half  century  ago, 
the  Nepeuskun  Horseman's  Association 
of  Rush  Lake  is  still  active  with  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  one  hundred  per- 
sons. The  association  was  founded  in 
1880  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending 
horse  thieves  and  the  restoration  of 
lost  property  to  its  owners,  and  func- 
tioned as  such  until  1900,  when  it  was 
reorganized  as  a  social  and  historical 
group. 


Established  in  1848  by  George  Appel, 
and  later  operated  by  his  son  Ader,  the 
Appel  barber  shop  of  Mineral  Point  has 
been  in  continuous  operation  for  76 
years,  with  few  changes  in  its  furnish- 
ings. Even  the  old  hanging  oil  lamp 
was  left  in  place  after  electric  lights 
were  installed.  Ader  Appel,  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  shop,  who  was  recently 
called  by  death,  was  engaged  in  his 
trade  at  the  same  place  for  56  years. 
He  was  probably  the  oldest  barber  in 
the  state  in  point  of  continuous  ser- 
vice. 


The  ten-acre  tract  of  land  acquired 
by  Milwaukee  County  near  "Wauwatosa, 
for  park  purposes  has  been  named 
"Emerson  D.  Hoyt  Park,"  in  honor  of 
Wauwatosa's  first  mayor. 


With  more  than  12,000  books  on  the 
shelves  of  the  public  library  at  Sparta, 
the  people  of  that  community  are  well 
supplied  with  reading  matter.  More 
than  45,600  books  were  loaned  to  4,246 
active  borrowers  during  the  past  year, 
according  to  the  records  of  Miss  Minnie 
Knudson,  librarian. 


The  city  of  Port  AVashlngton  claims 
the  oldest  living  twins  in  Wisconsin. 
Mrs.  Mary  Dunglinger  and  Mrs.  Kather- 
ine  Kaiser,  sisters,  aged  85  years,  have 
lived  in  Port  Washington  for  the  last 
60  years.  Both  ladies  are  in  good 
health,  take  care  of  their  home  duties, 
and  find  time  to  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  travelling.  They  make  reg- 
ular trips  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago 
to  visit  sons  and  daughters,  and  are 
not  wearied  at  the  end  of  their  journeys. 


The  year  19  27  is  centennial  year  for 
DodgeviUe.  A  number  of  the  town's 
leading  citizens  have  discussed  the  idea 
of  sponsoring  a  huge  home  coming  cele- 
bration, featuring  pioneer  conditions. 


John  R.  Wolf,  of  Milwaukee,  has  re- 
cently compiled  a  neat,  vest-pocket  size 
book  on  the  history  of  his  city.  The 
book  is  rich  in  reminiscences,  replete 
with  anecdotes,  and  is  but  little  short 
of  an  encyclopedia  on  the  growth  of 
Wisconsin's  metropolis. 


G.    P.    Nace,    of    Mt.    Horeb,    has    the 

distinction  of  being  the  only  dairyman 
in  the  state  with  a  herd  of  more  than 
one  hundred  head  of  cattle  who  has 
never  had  a  reactor  to  the  tuberculin 
test.  Nace's  herd  of  108  Holsteins  re- 
cently passed  its  seventh  test  with  a 
clear   record. 


Albert  Doering,  a  machinist  living  at 
Waterloo,  has  invented  a  power-operat- 
ed peat-digging   machine  which  he  has 


The  largest  apiary  in  Wisconsin, 
consisting  of  550  colonies  of  bees,  is 
owned  and  operated  by  Charles  Giauque, 
of  Stanley.     With  the  exception  of  five 


With  the  view  of  better  preparing 
their  graduates  for  participation  in  the 
business  world,  the  English  and  com- 
mercial departments  of  the  West  Allis 
high  school  have  sent  questionaries  to 
approximately  two  hundred  employers 
of  West  Allis  and  vicinity,  asking  what, 
in  their  opinion,  may  be  done  to  give 
the  boys  and  girls  a  better  training  for 
business  and  industry. 


Yarns  of  the  Boyhood  of  Paul  Bunyan 


to  school.  He  could  only  learn  one  sub- 
ject a  day  otherwise  the  whole  school- 
house  yard  would  have  been  cluttered 
up  with  teams. 

He  had  to  work  on  his  father's  farm, 
too,  like  other  boys.  But  he  was  so 
strong  that,  with  his  copper-toed  boots, 
he  could  kick  out  potatoes  so  fast  that 
the  father  was  able  to  grow  three  or 
more  crops  a  year.  Sometimes  a  potato 
flew  a  long  distance.  One  hit  the  dome 
of  the  capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
came  near  being  the  cause  of  a  severing 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
governments. 

Paul  never  did  get  much  satisfaction 
out  of  his  schooling.  All  the  pretty 
girls  were  rather  afraid  of  him  so  that 
he  seldom  got  the  chance  to  carry  home 
their  books  for  them.  When  he  stole 
apples  the  trees  broke  down  under  his 
weight  and  the  boys  would  not  fight 
with  him  unless  he  tied  his  feet  at  the 
ankles  and  tied  his  hands  behind  his 
back. 


(Continued  from  page  19) 
Paul's  father  made  him  a  present  of 
two  blue  ox  calves  at  about  this  time. 
These  he  named  Babe  and  Benny.  Like 
everything  else  on  the  farm  they  grew 
so  fast  that  every  time  you  looked  at 
them  they  were  three  feet  taller.  Crazy 
Jim,  the  Bulldriver,  broke  them  in  and 
made  a  good  job  of  it.  He  developed 
their  speed  by  making  them  wear  an 
orange  sash  on  St.  Patrick's  day  and 
driving  them  through  the  Irish  Settle- 
ment. 

When  Paul  was  still  a  stripling,  he 
decided  to  go  west  to  seek  his  fortune. 
So  one  fine  morning  he  drove  the  Blue 
Oxen  up  to  the  door  of  his  home,  loaded 
his  little  valise  and  bedding  roll,  kissed 
the  old  folks  good-bye  and  moved  away. 
Right  up  to  the  last  he  was  thoughtful 
of  his  parents.  Not  until  he  reached 
the  bridge  over  the  old  creek  did  he 
take  his  saxophone  out  of  his  pocket 
and  play  the  first  verse  of  "Home  Sweet 
Home";  so  the  only  damage  done  was 
a  few  dozen  hens  which  were  blown  out 


to  sea  and  a  few  sheep  which  were 
driven  crazy. 

He  promised  to  write  home  but  he 
never  did.  Once  he  tried  to  send  a  post- 
card, but  the  two  strongest  mail  car- 
riers in  Canada  strained  their  backs 
trying  to  lift  it.  Then  the  postal  em- 
ployees' union  got  out  an  injunction  to 
restrain  Paul  from  breaking  down  the 
mails  and  he  never  tried  to  write  home 
again. 

In  later  years,  however,  his  parents 
and  former  neighbors  on  Prince  Edward 
Island  were  able  to  keep  track  of  him 
and  his  lumbering  exploits  in  Canada, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the 
Far  West  through  the  many  articles 
about  him  appearing  in  the  country 
newspapers,  in  magazines,  and  in  sev- 
eral printed  Bunyan  books  which  are 
now  to  be  found  in  most  public  libraries. 
To  last  accounts,  Paul  and  his  logging 
crews  are  still  going  strong  in  the  for- 
ests of  California,  Washington,  Oregon, 
and    British    Columbia. 
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Slaying  of  a  Needled  Monarch 


(Continued 
reached  the  age  of  467  years.  King 
Tut  had  weathered  fair  and  storm 
through  all  these  trying  times,  living 
from  the  founding  of  America  until  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  greatest 
forest   powers. 

King  Tut  saved  himself  by  his  mas- 
sivity.  About  a  half  century  ago,  the 
giant  experienced  the  same  scene  that 
the  winter  of  1925  brought,  but  it  was 
less  fatal.  A  lone  lumberjack,  Archie 
Shepard,  in  the  employ  of  Henry  Sher- 
ry, a  lumberman  of  Neenah,  advanced 
to  the  giant  tree,  to  send  it  on  the  way 
of  its  forbears. 

His  ax  made  deep  gashes  into  King 
Tut's  flesh.  Then  the  camp  push  ap- 
peared and  ordered  a  halt  to  the  slaugh- 
tering. Thus  Jim  Devine,  head  of  the 
logging  crew,  saved  the  life  of  King 
Tut.  He  did  it  because  the  logs  of  the 
giant  tree  were  too  large  to  pass 
through  the  locks  of  the  dam  at  the 
outlets  of  Roberts  Lake,  then  used  to 
transport  the  logs  millward.  So  the 
needled  monarch  settled  down  to  fifty 
more  years  of  tranquillity.  The  scars 
of  Shepard's  ax,  though  well  healed  by 
a  half  century  of  growth,  were  still  dis- 
cernible at  the  death  of  King  Tut. 

A  gale  which  swept  over  the  country, 
long  before  the  earliest  settlers  can  re- 
member, took  with  it  the  grand  crest 
of   the    mammoth    pine.      And    so    King 


from  page  11 ) 

Tut  was  compelled  to  rule*  the  land 
without  a  crown.  It  marred  his  beau- 
ty and  stateliness  as  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server saw  his  *ulky  outline  against 
the  sky. 

"He  was  easier  to  log  than  the  hard- 
woods," remarks  Fred  Colburn,  of  \Va- 
beno,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  logging 
operations  that  finished  King  Tut. 
Loaded  on  groaning  sleighs  the  logs 
were  transported  singly  to  a  landing  at 
Laona,  Wisconsin,  their  temporary 
resting  place,  before  they  were  moved 
on  to  the  screeching  saw  mills  and 
slashed  into  lumber. 

Something  more  than  a  memory  of 
him  still  remains.  The  butt  log  of  the 
tree  has  been  mounted  at  Wabeno  as 
a  monument  to  the  monarch.  There 
within  hearing  distance  of  the  wild 
notes  of  the  saw,  his  deadly  enemy,  a 
remnant  of  his  former  glory  is  pre- 
served for  the  eye  of  the  tourist  A 
gasp  of  wonder  at  the  gigantic  bulk, 
a  rough  imagination  of  this  giant  tree 
placed  in  its  natural  setting  in  the  fo- 
rest, and  the  tourist  will  pass  on. 

Here  ends  the  obituary  of  a  forest 
monarch.  Now  and  then  there  rushes 
through  nature  loving  souls  a  turbulent 
wave,  as  the  grandeur  of  God's  work 
is  dethroned  to  make  way  for  humans. 
Quiet  again  reigns,  and  man  goes  on 
taking  and  destroying. 


if^*y 


r  r .r.    California 

Jme  fast  flyers  ^^^ 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OVERLAND  LIMITED 

De  luxe  All-Pullman.  Only  63-hour  train 
between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  Ex- 
tra Fare  $10.00. 

Lv.  Chicago 8:10  p.  m. 

Ar.  San  Francisco   -    -    •     •    9:10  a.  m. 
Only  Z  business  days  en  route 

LOS  ANGELES  LIMITED 

Deluxe  A  ll-Pullman63-hourtrain  between 
Chicago  and  Southern  California.  Extra 
Fare  $10.00. 

Lv.  Chicago 8:10  p.m. 

.Ar.  Los  Angeles      -     -     -     -     9:10  a.  m. 
Only  2  business  days  en  route 

GOLD  COAST  LIMITED 

All-Pullman  6S-hour  train  between  Chi- 
cago and  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
No  Extra  Fare. 

Lv.  Chicago 8:30  p.  m. 

.\t.  San  Francisco  ....  2:30  p.  m. 
Ar.  Los  Angeles .  (3rd  day)     2:30  p.  m. 


Pacific  Northwest 


CONTINENTAL  LIMITED 

Another  6&-hour  train.  Pullman  standard 
and  tourist  sleeping  cars  and  chair  cars  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  with  con- 
venient morning  arrival.  No  Extra  Fare. 

Lv.  Chicago    ......    2:30  p.m. 

Ar.  Los  Angeles     1 3rd  day)     8:30  a.  m. 

PORTLAND  LIMITED 

Between  Chicago,  Portland, Tacoma  and 
Seattle  Pullman  standatd  and  tourist 
sleeping  cars,  coaches. 


Lv.  Chicago    . 
Ar.  Portland  - 


....  10:15  p.  m. 
(3rd  day)     6:15  p.  m. 


CALIFORNIA  MAIL 

Standard  Pullman  service,  tourist  sleeping 
cars,  coaches  and  chair  cars. 

Lv.  Chicago    ......  11:59  p.  m. 

Ar.  San  Francisco  i4th  day)  10:30  a.  m. 
Ar.  Los  Angeles     (4th  day)     8:45  a.  m. 

Dining  Cart  on  all  Train* 


For  detailed  information,  reservations  and  tickets 
apply  to  ticket  agents 

Chicago  &NorthWestern  Ry. 
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5-MinuteVulcanizer 

Hoi  on  the  Job 

After 

Puncture^ 


CLAMP  ON  A  PATCH 
AND  LIGHT  IT 


Get  this  handy  tube  repair  outfit  today. 
Makes  permanent,  heat-vulcanized  repair* 
quicker  and  easier  than  sticking  on  temporary 
patches.  Complete  outftt  costs  only  $1.5a 
wherever    auio    supplies    are    sold. 

THE    SHALER    CX)>IP.\XY 


203-4th    St. 


Waupun.    AVi.s. 


New  Experiences  Await  You! 
If  you  have  never  used  the  Sew 

Demountable 


Sharp,  ^ 
Clean, 
Snappy, 
Impres- 
sions. 


.\11  Good  Typewriters  are  not 
Demountable  but — all  Deniount- 
ables   are   Good  I 

Built  to  rigidly  high  standards — and 
not  to  a  prire — it  commands  a  wide 
sale.  It  Is  literally,  a  tine  ty|>ewrlter, 
with  latest,  most  complete  e<iulpment. 
Expect  from  It  the  utmost  a  fine  type- 
writer Ciin  give  in  dependability.  In  every 
phase  of  iierformanre.  in  low  upkeep 
costs  and  in  long  life.  It  actually  im- 
proves  witli   use. 

We  want  you  to  know  the  Demount- 
able as  the  business  lea<lerx  who  are 
using    It    know    it. 

We  do  not  want  you  to  miss  at  least 
a  fair  try  out  and  Inspection  of  the  De- 
mountahle.  Tr>'  it,  and  if  the  Demount- 
able does  not  sell  Itself  you  will  not  be 
asked    to    buy. 

Come  try  Demountable  performance.  It  offer* 
pleasing  results.     See  it.     Aboce  all — try  it. 

Demountable 

Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

Manufacturers — Founded    19H 
Fond   du   Lac.   Wisconsin,   V.   S.   A. 
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74  Years  of  Cooperati^  e  Press 


(Continued 

for  a  time  but  some  years  later  he  es- 
tablished the  CONSERVATOR  at  Nee- 
nah  and  Menasha. 

In  recording  the  proceedings  of  the 
Portage  meeting,  one  of  the  committee, 
urged  by  ideals  that  may  be  emphasized 
even  to-day,  inspiringly  wrote — "the 
honor  of  the  press  is  within  the  keep- 
ing of  those  who  have  it  in  charge;  and 
whether  it  shall  prove  a  blessing,  or  a 
curse,  to  a  community,  is  dependent  on 
the  use  to  which  it  is  put  by  those  to 
Avhom  it  is  entrusted." 

That  they  also  took  great  pride  in 
their  work  and  were  immensely  proud 
of  the  profession  is  shown  by  another 
expression  from  the  record:  "As  it 
was  once  a  citizen's  pride  and  safety  to 
say,  'I  am  a  Roman,'  it  shall  be  to 
members  of  the  craft  an  equally  credit- 
able passport  to  say,  'I  am  a  Printer.' 
The  members  of  this  committee  were 
George  Hyer  of  the  PATRIOT,  Madi- 
son; A.  J.  Turner,  of  the  RECORD, 
Portage;  and  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  the  FAR- 
MER, Madison. 

Third  Meeting 

At  the  convention  of  185  7  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  annual  conventions. 
There  were  9  8  editors  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, and,  as  in  the  past,  men  of  note 
attended.  Among  them  was  J.  C. 
Chandler,  known  as  "Shanghai,"  a  well- 
known  humorist  of  his  time.  That 
most  of  the  early  editors  received  their 
education  in  the  school  of  experience 
was  confirmed  by  the  Hon  C.  D.  Robin- 
son of  the  GREEX  BAY  ADVOCATE 
who,  in  the  first  annual  address,  de- 
clared, "Few  of  us  have  seen  the  in- 
side of  colleges,  and  fewer  of  us  will 
be  found  to  say  anything  against  those 
institutions  of  learning  which  may  well 
be  cherished;  but  how  many  there  aru 
in  this  room  who  owe  a  lifetime  of 
gratitude  to  that  poor  boy's  college,  th3 
printing  office." 

Following  the  annual  convention  of 
186  7,  held  in  Sparta,  the  editors  went 
by  train  to  La  Crosse  and  there  boarded 
the  steamer  Milwaukee.  This  was  the 
first  excursion  made  by  the  editors  ii\ 
a  group,  and  fitting  plans  had  been 
made  for  the  innovation. 

When  the  editorial  group  retired  that 
first  night  they  found,  to  their  surprise, 
that  the  rooms  were  "bedless"  and 
that  they  would  have  to  lie  on  tempor- 
ary erections  on  the  floor.  It  nas  bten 
said  that  the  early  editor  was  a  ver- 
satile man,  able  to  make  the  most  of 
any  situation.  TTiis  was  particularly 
true  of  the  scribes  of  '6  7.  Mattresses 
were  spread  in  rows,  and  much  like  a 
group  of  happy-go-lucky  students,  the 
editors  spent  a  pleasant  though  sleep- 
less night  on  the  Mississippi. 

One  member  of  the  party  later  writ- 
ing of  the  occasion  said,  "There  lay 
Generals  Allen  and  Russ  and  Colonel 
Grill  in  easy  positions,  as  though  they 
had  been  used  to  such  fare  on  the  'tented 
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field';  and  several  were  gazing  on  the 
contented  face  of  Postmaster  Lotiridge, 
of  LaCrosse,  whose  mild  blue  eyes 
showed  a  philanthropic  gaze  as  they  oc» 
casionally  opened,  and  whose  -.vhite  hair 
contrasted  markedly  with  the  dark  hair 
of  the  surrounding  polls. 

"A  sudden  stir  attracted  their  atten- 
tion and  they  saw  Chamberlain  of  the 
SENTINEL  jerked  from  his  stand  while 
two  men  with  broad  grins  on  their 
faces  and  convulsed  bodies  rapidly  pro- 
pelled themselves  among  the  sleepers. 
Then  sleepers  were  jerked  here  and 
there,  lighting  on  their  various  extremi- 
ties, and  as  the  peals  of  laughter  began 
to  get  general,  and  grave  men  of  the 
party  looked  disgustedly  around  as  a 
shank  was  pulled  or  a  rib  tickled,  four 
men  bearing  a  litter  appeared,  and  as 
quickly  as  thought  the  complacent  Lot- 
tridge  was  bundled  into  it  by  the  ready 
hands,  and  as  quickly  borne  to  the  're- 
ceipt of  custom,'  while  ringing  voices 
swelled  to  chorus  of  'Tramp,  Tramp, 
Tramp,  the  Boys  are  Marching.'  This 
boisterous  fun  continued  until  it  was 
announced  that  sick  ladies  were  dis- 
turbed  by  the  noise." 

Change  Xame 

In  1884,  a  new  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  changed  to  its  present  title, 
the  Wisconsin  Press  Association.  In 
1886,  W.  D.  Hoard,  widely  known  Jef- 
ferson County  editor,  was  president  of 
the  association.  A  few  years  later  he 
was  elected  governor. 

Early  in  the  eighties  the  idea  of  sum- 
mer tours  was  conceived,  and  these 
trips  have  become  an  annual  feature. 
During  the  early  years  the  editors 
traveled  in  special  railroad  cars.  They 
made  some  interesting  contacts,  and  in 
1892  made  an  excursion  trip  to  some 
of  the  southern  states. 

The  history  of  the  state  press  associa- 
tion is  rich  with  consequential  incidents 
that  have,  on  many  occasions,  influenced 
the  very  government  of  the  state.  A 
surprising  number  of  the  men,  who,  in 
executive  positions  have  shaped  the 
life  of  the  state,  have  been  members  of 
the  organization. 

Ups  and  downs  have  marked  the  74- 
year  record  of  the  association.  The 
espirit  de  corps  of  the  group  was  pos- 
sible at  its  lowest  ebb  in  1919  when, 
at  the  Waukesha  meeting,  a  motion 
was  made  to  disband  the  organization. 
Defeated,  this  step  marked  the  tinn- 
ing point  for  a  greater  press  associa- 
tion. Since  that  time,  it  has  been  in- 
noculated  with  new  spirit,  and  no 
doubt  is  at  present  in  as  healthy  condi- 
tion as  it  has  ever  been.  Included 
among  its  present  membership  are 
about  140  country  weekly  newspapers. 

Editors  and  publishers  of  journals 
that  are  issued  as  often  as  once  a 
month  are  eligible  to  active  member- 
ship   in    the    Wisconsin    Press    Associa- 


tion. Active  members  may  take  part 
in  all  activities  of  the  association,  and 
are  permitted  to  vote  at  meetings. 

Present  officers  of  the  association  are 
John  A.  Kuypers,  editor  of  the  DE  PERE 
JOURNAL  DEMOCRAT,  president;  Mer- 
lin Hull,  JACKSON  COUNTY  JOUR- 
NAL, Black  River  Falls,  vice  president; 
and  Louis  H.  Zimmerman,  BURLING- 
TON STANDARD-DEMOCRAT,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  The  Wisconsin  or- 
ganization is  a  member  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association. 


Wisconsin  ranks  first  in  the  pea  can- 
ning industry,  with  $32,791,000  worth 
or  60  per  cent  of  the  Nations  total  pro- 
ducts. 


m&anJiQftein 
oJtucbo 

3ortrait4  by 
S^tiotoarapnii 


Forgrings    Hammered  From  Billets,  Drop 
For^in^s,   Weldless   BLng-s 

Milwaukee 
Forge  &  Machine  Co. 

Machine      Work,      Boaghing:,      Finishing', 

Gear   Cutting: 

Office  &  Works  340  Oklahoma  Ave. 

MTLWAUKEE,    WIS. 


Porcelain  Enamel 
SHELF  PAPER 

Coated  One  Side  with  a  bright 
white  semi-waterproof  coating 
and  put  up  in  handy  rolls.  Por- 
celain Enamel  Shelf  Paper  is  the 
best  on  the  market.  It  is  of  good 
weight,  can  be  wiped  with  a  damp 
cloth,  and  is  obtainable  in  14"  and 
22"  widths.  Ask  for  it  at  your 
grocer's  or  department  store. 

Appleton  Coated  Paper  Co. 


Appleton 
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A  New 

Wisconsin 

Family 


THE  BELL  PERCOLATOR 
FAMILY 

A  distinctive  percolator  built 
in  a  family  of  sizes: 

Baby  Bell — 2  cup  size. 
Junior  Bell — 4  cup  size. 
Madam  Bell — 8  cup  size. 
Senior  Bell — 12  cup  size. 

Ranging  in  Price  from 
$1.00  to  $2.50 

All  sizes  equipped  Avith  non- 
burn  handles  welded  spout — 
broad  base  which  accelerates 
percolation — all  sizes  have  in- 
sets with  distributor  tops. 

The  Bell  Percolator  is  only 
one  of  the  many  distinctive  and 
original  items  manufactured  by 
the  West  Bend  Aluminum  Co. 

Look  for  this  stamp  on  alumi- 
num— it  denotes  quality. 


■"7»rBEST  COOKS  use 

Aluminum 


WEST  BEND  ALUMINUM 
COMPANY 

West  Bend,  Wis. 


A  Call  to  Service 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
ium  of  publicity  which  appeals  at  once 
to  the  pride  and  the  consciousness  of 
the  people.  As  t|ie  newspaper  reflects 
the  character  of  the  community,  so  its 
publisher  must  be  an  exemplar  of  the 
community  life. 

t^ROM  the  old-time  printer  who 
■*•  wrote  his  own  copy  and  set  it  by 
hand  and  printed  his  paper  on  a  hand 
press;  from  the  old-time  editor  whose 
incumbency  of  the  editorial  chair  was 
merely  incidental  to  securing  a  political 
job  of  some  sort  which  would  insure  him 
a  living,  to  the  trained  men  and  women 
who  are  taking  charge  of  our  rural 
newspapers  to-day.  is  a  far  call.  The 
change  is  reflected  in  the  improvement 
of  the  local  newspaper. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  the  patent  insides 
are  giving  way  to  pages  filled  with  com- 
munity news,  local  farm  news,  editorials 
and  live  advertising,  the  service  of 
which  is  being  sold  on  its  merits.  The 
cob  pipe  editor  who  took  cordwood  in 
payment  of  subscriptions  and  ran  an 
advertisement  several  years,  without 
charge,  in  payment  for  his  groceries,  is 
almost  extinct  and  in  his  place  have 
come  men  and  women  with  professional 
and  business  standards  of  a  high  order 
who  have  something  to  sell  and  many 
of  them  have  the  ability  to  sell  it  at  a 
price  that  makes  the  local  newspaper  a 
going  institution. 

The  new  order  of  things  involves  con- 
solidations and  eliminations  in  keeping 
with  the  trend  in  other  industries. 
Many  rural  towns  are  sharing  the  honor 
of  supporting  a  local  newspaper  with 
other  small  towns  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  rural  community  is  extending  its 
boundaries.  The  cost  of  publishing  a 
newspaper  has  doubled  in  recent  years 
and  the  service  of  a  man  or  woman  ca- 
pable of  directing  a  weekly  newspaper 
which,  by  the  way,  requires  a  greater 
versatility  than  most  positions  in  the 
field  of  journalism,  have  a  higher  market 
value  than  did  the  services  of  the  old- 
time  country  editor  whose  requirements 
were  modest,  indeed. 

Our  rural  community  life  will  be  pre- 
served. The  people  of  the  rural  home 
will  be  awakened  to  the  necessity  of 
preserving  it  in  order  to  insure  the 
means  of  success  and  happiness.  There 
are  to  be  some  readjustments,  it  is 
true.  But  opportunity  is  shouting  to 
men  and  women  of  the  rural  press  and 
to  men  and  women  who  are  preparing 
for  work  in  journalism.  The  call  is 
to  real  service  T^ith  promise  of  abundant 
material  reward. 


AttractJIVIIdDucki 

To  your  f.Tvorlte  haunts  by 
pl.-intinK  foods  they  like — 
Wild  Rice.  Wild  Clery.  35 
other  varieties  for  attracting 
birds,  flsh  and  same.  31 
years  practical  experience  in 
all  parts  of  U.  S.  and  Can- 
ada. Questions  gladly  an- 
swered.   Planting  advice  free. 

TERRELL'S  AQCATIC   F.ARM 
505   W.    BIk.  Oshkesh. 


Service 


to  our  community  is  our  first 
consideration. 

We  invite  you  to  open  an 
account  with  us  or  a.sk  us 
to  advise  you  in  financial 
matters. 

First  National   Bank 
Appleton  State  Bank 

Appleton,   Wis. 


'♦•mit*' 


Wis. 


"The  Dancing  /pj 
Chiffon"   ^ 

A  lovely,  sheer  all-silk,  hose 
with  an  invisible  "inner-foot" 
of  Lisle  that  doubles  the  wear 

The  popularity  of  "The 
Dancing  Chiffon"  is  as  wide- 
spread as  the  love  for  dancing. 
For  we  created  these  exquisite 
hose  for  Avomen  who  love  to 
dance. 

Encased  in  the  silken  foot  is 
an  invisible  "inner-foot"  of  fine 
lisle  that  cushions  and  strength- 
ens the  foot — at  the  heel  and 
toe — where  most  hose  go  to 
pieces  first. 

Sheerest  of  all  silk  weaves 
from  top  to  toe.  Soft  and  love- 
ly and  full  fashioned  to  fit 
snugly.  Lending  graceful,  slen- 
der shapeliness  and  charm.  Ask 
for  Allen-A  style  No.  3785. 

."       4       The 
Allen-A  Company 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin 
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Men  Who  Are  Making  the  Rural  Press 


(Continued 

munity  enterprises.  Recently  it  has 
helped  in  bringing  to  the  community  a 
deeper  harbor,  new  schools,  a  munici- 
pal nurse,  and  a  park  system.  It  has 
served  in  bringing  city  and  country 
closer  together,  and  has  supported  all 
movements  for  the  promotion  of  ag- 
riculture in  the  county  through  farm- 
ers' institutes,  county  fairs,  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs,  etc.  In  such  work  the 
country  weekly  is  performing  its  func- 
tion. 

"The   function   of   the   country  week- 
ly,"  Mr.   Kuypers  says,   "is  to  promote 


VAN  BRUNT 

GRAIN 
DRILLS 


A    pioneer  Wisconsin  in- 
dustry that  ships  Seed- 
ing Machinery  to  all  grain 
growing  countries   of   the 
World. 

Van  Brunt  Drills  have 
made  their  way  by  the 
way  they  are  made. 


The  Van  Brunt 
Mfg.  Co. 

HORICON,  WIS. 
Established  1860 


from  page  14) 

the  general  welfare  of  the  community 
by  publishing  such  news  and  such  in- 
formation that  will  prove  of  value  and 
interest  to  the  people  in  its  territory. 
It  should  co-operate  with  church  and 
school  in  all  matters  to  raise  the  moral 
and  intellectual  standards  of  the  com- 
munity, and  offer  the  public  a  forum  to 
discuss  matters  of  general  local  import. 
It  should  play  no  favorites  and  be  fair 
and  unbiased  in  its  news  columns  as 
well  as  in  its  editorials." 

Mr.  Kuypers  believes  the  growth  and 
influence  of  many  papers  can  be  at- 
tributed to  a  close  adherence  to  the 
foregoing  rules,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  close  personal  contact  be- 
tween  paper  and  reader. 

Montana  Farmer  Turns  Editor 

W.  H.  Conrad  attributes  most  of  his 
success  in  newspaper  work  to  a  love 
for  the  smell  of  printer's  ink,  and  to 
a  sincere  interest  in  people.  This  has 
helped  him  to  climb  from  printer's 
devil  to  owner  of  the  MEDFORD  STAR 
NEWS. 

Mr.  Conrad  homesteaded  in  Montana 
for  five  years;  and  when  he  writes  of 
farmers  and  farming  he  knows  whereof 
he  speaks.  Those  five  years  of  close 
contact  with  the  soil  have  given  him  a 
viewpoint  of  great  value  to  the  country 
editor. 

The  editor,  Mr.  Conrad  believes, 
should  know  his  readers.  He  should 
realize  that  his  paper  goes  into  most 
of  the  homes  in  its  community,  and  is 
often  carefully  read  by  every  member 
of  the  family,  from  tot  to  grandfather. 
It  is  not  like  the  city  daily,  hastily 
glanced  at  on  a  crowded  subway,  and 
tossed  aside.  The  country  weekly 
makes  its  appeal  not  through  the  sen- 
sational, but  through  the  little,  per- 
sonal, everyday  happenings  of  the  com- 
munity. To  make  this  appeal  vital, 
the  editor  must  know  his  readers  al- 
most as  well  as  a  father  knows  his  son. 

Enthusiastic  Over  Opi>ortunities 

Arthur  R.  Todd  says  there  is  as  much 
fun,  more  adventure,  and  a  greater  op- 
portunity for  service  in  the  profession 
of  journalism  than  in  any  other.  When 
an  editor  of  a  paper  like  the  LAKE 
GENEVA  TRIBUNE  talks  like  that, 
little  more  need  be  said. 

He  has  served  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Elyria  (Ohio)  CHRONICLE-TELE- 
GRAM, and  as  city  and  day  editor  on 
the  Rockford    (ILL.)   MORNING  STAR. 

Mr.  Todd  attended  Oberlin  College, 
when,  it  is  reported,  he  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  music,  thus  accounting 
for  the  melodiousness  of  his  sheet,  its 
high,  clear  note,  and  total  lack  of  dis- 
cord. 

Carrier   Boy   Becomes   Editor 

Harry  H.  Heidmann  entered  the 
newspaper  profession  as  a  carrier  boy 
for  the  ANTIGO  JOURNAL.  To-day,  he 
is    owner    of    the    ALGOMA    RECORD- 


NO    RENT -NOTHING    DOWN 
Our  Offer: 

1 — We'll    ship   you   a   new    Holton    Revelation 
C    Melody    Saxophone    In    the    finish    you 
select   for   you    to   use   for   ten   days,    ab- 
solutely  free. 
2 — We'll   supply   a  teacher  In    the   form   of  a 
Talking     Machine     Record,     playable     on 
any    Talking    Machine    that    will    explain 
the  Holton  Revelation  C  Melody  so  con- 
cisely   and    simply    that    you'll    be    play- 
ing  in   half  an   hour. 
3 — We'll  Include  a  special     instruction     book 
that    follows    the    record    and    will    con- 
vince you  it  is  possible  to  learn  to  play 
the    Holton    C    Melody    without    the    aid 
of  a  teacher. 
4 — If   at   the   end   of   ten   days,   you   have   not 
astonished    your    friends    and    neighbors 
by   playing   the   Holton  Revelation  Saxo- 
phone— if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  you 
can    become    proficient    without    the    aid 
of  an   instructor,   or  if  for  any   reason  at 
all    you    wish    to    return    the    Saxophone, 
do   so.      You   incur   absolutely    no   obliga- 
tions. 
5 — If    you    do    wish    to    keep    the    Saxophone 
we'll   arrange   extremely  liberal   terms  If 
you   do  not   wish   to   pay   cash. 
WRITE    FOR   FREE    LOAN   APPLICATION 
BLANK     TODAY 
Only   on   a   Holton,   due  to  the  addition  of 
the  famous  Holton  master  keys  which  great- 
ly   simplify   the    playing   of   this   instrument 
can  this  offer  be  made.     The  Holton  Revela- 
tion Saxophone,  like  all  Holton  Instruments, 
is  a  masterpiece  of  the  finest  craftsmanship, 
built    to    the    highest    standard    ever    set    In 
the    band   Instrument   Industry. 

FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 

Makers  of 
America's  Greatest  Band  Instruments 

ELKHORN  WIS. 
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QUALITY 

A  complete  electrotype 
service,  backed  by  26 
years  continuous  expe- 
rience, and  the  largest 
electrotype  establishment 
in  Wisconsin. 

For  your  own  sake,  try 
us  when  you  want  qual- 
ity and  quick  service. 

NuzuM 

ELECTROTYPE   CO. 

346  Jefferson  St. 
MIIiWAUKEE 
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HERALD,  one  of  Wisconsin's  outstand- 
ing country  weeklies. 

The  RECORD-HERALD  took  third 
place  in  editorials  and  honorary  men- 
tion in  farm  news  in  the  first  state  bet- 
ter newspaper  contest,  and  placed  sec- 
ond in  the  newspaper  community  ser- 
vice contest  a  year  later.  In  a  recent 
survey  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  it  was  placed  on  the  national 
honor  roll. 

His  paper  has  fostered  community 
welfare  projects  and  led  its  readers  in 
many  civic  and  reform  movements. 

In  spite  of  the  long  climb  from  news- 
boy to  owner,  Mr.  Heidmann  attributes 
much  of  his  success  to  luck  and  to  the 
services  of  associates. 

Greeley    Inspired   This   Editor 

Dick  Pugh  took  up  newspaper  work 
mainly  through  natural  inclination. 
Ever  since  his  grandfather  worked  for 
Horace  Greeley,  the  Pugh  famlLy  has 
been  connected  in  one  way  or  another 
with  newspapers. 

Early  in  life  "Dick"  became  a  printer 
and  traveled  through  parts  of  North 
Dakota  and  Canada  working  on  numer- 
ous small  papers,  in  some  instances  as 
both  printer  and  editor.  He  made  his 
start  as  a  writer  on  a  Hutchinson 
(Minn.)    paper. 

At  present  Mr.  Pugh  is  editor  of  the 
LUCK  ENTERPRISE.  His  paper  took 
third  place  in  its  group  for  front  page 
make-up  in  the  better  weekly  newspaper 
contest  conducted  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  His  paper  has  aided  in 
bringing  to  its  community  good  schools, 
wholesome  recreation,  and  a  progres- 
sive   agriculture. 

There  are  very  many  other  Wisconsin 
editors  whose  names  and  accomplish- 
ments should  be  listed  here.  Space, 
alone,  prevents.  The  samples  given 
are  typical  of  many  others  who  are 
helping  to  build  communities  in  Wis- 
consin. 


GET  BUSINESS  BY  MAIL 

60  pages  of  vital  business  facts  and 
figures.  Who,  where  and  how  many  your 
iwospects  are 

S.OOO  lines  or  business  covered.  Com- 
piled by  the  Largest  Directory  Publishers 
in  the  world,  thru  Information  obtained 
by  actual  door-to-door  canvass.  Write 
for  your  FREE  ropv. 

POLK    DIRECTORY   BLDQ. 
»«j    R     L.    POLK    A   CO.    Detroit.    Mich. 


Valley  Iron  Works  Co, 

Builders  of 

PULP   AND   PAPER 
MILL  MACHINERY 

DM 

Appleton,  Wis. 


VTVivivivivivivivivivivivivivr.T.'i'.'i'.i'.T.  I'.ivr.r.'i-iimm 


Use  a  WISCONSIN  Product 
When    You    Order    Letterheads 

For   Representiitive   Stationery 

LANCASTER  BOND 

The    Aristocrat    Of    All    Bonds 

For   Medium    Price  and   Circulars 

RESOURCE  BOND 

The  All  Purpose  Bond 

For   General   Use. 

WISCONSIN 
LAND  0'  LAKES  BOND 

Manufactured  by 

Gilbert  Paper  Co. 

Menasha,   Wis. 


The  Standard  Mfg.  Co, 

STORE  FIXTURES 
Appleton,  Wis. 


Appleton  the  Best 
Place  to  Educate 
Your  Children 

Up-to-the-minute  grade  schools, 
three  new  Junior  High  Schools, 
first  rank  Senior  High  School,  new 
Vocational  School,  extensive  night 
schools.  University  of  Wisconsin 
Extension  Branch,  the  noted  Law- 
rence College  and  Conservatory  of 
Music,  and  another  prominent 
musical  school  and  business  col- 
lege. 

Come  to  Appleton  to 
Live,  Work  ond  Play 

Write    for    descriptiTe    booldet    to 

ALBERT     C.     RULE.     Mayor. 


UNLESS  fire  fighting  equipment 
can  get  to  the  fire  at  any  time 
regardless  of  location  and  road 
conditions  it  is  almost  worthless  to  a 
fire  department. 

The  ability  of  the  FWD  to  get 
to  the  fire  is  the  result  of  its  four- 
wheel  traction.  With  four  wheels 
working — four  wheels  gripping  the 
road  instead  of  two — the  FWD 
plows  through  sand  roads,  dirt 
roads,  mud  roads,  and  gets  to  the 
fire.  Likewise  in  the  winter  time 
snow  covered  streets  are  no  barriers 
to  the  progress  of  the  FWD ;  the  four 
driving  wheels  carry  the  apparatus 
through  snow  drifts  as  well  as  over 
the  poor  roads.  Cities  that  have 
been  troubled  with  the  snow  prob- 
lem in  the  past  can  now  rely  on  the 
FWD  for  real  fire  protection  twelve 
months  in  the  year. 

The  power  in  the  FWD  is  applied^ 
to  the  front  wheels  as  well  as  the 
rear;  there  is  no  sliping  or  sluing 
when  turning  corners  at  the  high 
speed  fire  trucks  are  required  to 
go,— less  danger  to  the  public. 

At  your  request  we  shall  be  glad 
to  send  you  further  information  re- 
garding the  FWD  Motor  Fire  Ap- 
paratus. 


The  Four  Wheel 
Drive  Auto  Co. 

CLINTOmaLLE,  WISCONSIN 
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The  Fading  Town  Limits 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

and  large  town  stores  carry,  and  often 
at  less  cost  to  a  buyer. 

Demand  regulates  supply,  and  the 
country  dealer  is  so  often  boycotted,  in 
lieu  of  a  trip  to  the  city,  whenever  there 
is  an  important  purchase  to  be  made, 
that  he  is  discouraged  from  carrying 
the  better  grade  stocks. 

An  old  cabinet  maker  in  Sussex, 
Waukesha  County,  Wisconsin,  a  town 
of  400  inhabitants,  is  a  good  example 
of  how  the  small  town  merchant  may 
operate  successfully  on  a  quality  goods 
basis.  He  is  a  furniture  dealer,  has 
been  in  the  business  for  twenty  years, 
and  during  all  that  time  "good  quality" 
has  been  his  slogan. 

He  does  a  tremendous  business,  in 
view  of  the  size  of  his  establishment. 
He  is  patronized  by  the  whole  of  the 
countryside  about  Sussex.  His  over- 
head and  labor  costs  are  so  low  that 
he  can  undersell  dealers  from  the  city, 
on  the  same  quality  goods.  His  busi- 
ness, of  recent  times,  has  been  extended 
to  include  buyers  as  far  distant  as  Mil- 
waukee, showing  just  what  the  possibil- 
ities for  the  country  trade  center  may 
be. 

From  the  Ground  Up 

When  an  industrial  plant  of  some 
size  is  established  in  a  country  town, 
there  naturally  comes  more  reciproca- 
tion of  services  between  townspeople 
and  country  folk.  Long  distances, 
heavy  shipping  expenses,  and  a  multi- 
plicity of  middlemen  disappear  from 
the  picture. 

From  another  aspect,  progress  of 
this  sort  forecasts  more  sympathy  and 
understanding  between  urban  and  ru- 
ral classes,  by  knocking  down  the  walls 
of  prejudice  between  the  two.  Amer- 
ica needs  stronger  country  communities, 
for  like  every  really  sound  structure. 
The  nation  should  be  built  from  the 
bottom  up. 


Konz  Boxes  Carry 

Wisconsin   Cheese  to  all   parts  of  the 
world. 

Konz  Box  &  Lumber  Co. 

Appleton,  Wis. 


LAND  FREE 

IF  PLANTED  TO  BANANAS 

Bananas  bear  a  full  crop  the  sec- 
ond year.  $5.00  monthly  will  plant 
five  acres,  which  should  pay  $1,- 
500  profit  annually.  Reliable  Com- 
panies will  cultivate  and  market 
your  bananas  for  %.  Bananas 
ripen  every  day  and  you  get  your 
check  every  90  days.  For  parti- 
culars address  Jantha  Plantation 
Co.,  Empire  Bldg.,  Block  335, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Champion  Newspapers  of 
the  1927  Contest 

Space  was  held  open  in  this  issue  of 
THE  WISCONSIN  MAGAZINE  for  the 
awards  in  the  second  state-wide  better 
newspaper  contest.  The  prizes  were 
awarded  on  Feb.  12,  1927,  at  the  close 
of  the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Wis- 
consin Press  Association.  Sweepstake 
honors  went  to  the  STANLEY  REPUB- 
LICAN, of  which  W.  H.  Bridgman  is 
editor. 

The  TOMAHAWK  LEADER  took  first 
prize  for  its  community  building  edito- 
rials. L.  W.  Osborne  is  editor  of  this 
paper.  The  LUCK  ENTERPRISE,  ed- 
ited by  Dick  Pugh,  received  the  second 
highest  award. 

First  place  for  the  farm  news  section 
of  newspapers  was  given  to  the  OCON- 
TO COUNTY  REPORTER,  Oconto,  D.  L. 
Buckles,  editor,  and  second  and  third 
places  to  the  LADYSMITH  NEWS 
BUDGET  and  the  ALGOMA  RECORD- 
HERALD. 

Prizes  for  front  page  make-up  were 
made  in  groups  of  towns  differing  in 
population.  For  the  group  of  towns  of 
more  than  1,500  people,  BARRON 
COUNTY  NEWS-SHIELD,  Barron,  won 
first  prize;  LAKE  GENEVA  NEWS- 
TRIBUNE,  second;  RICE  LAKE  CHRO- 
NOTYPE,  third.  For  the  group  of 
towns  of  750  to  1,500,  NEW  HOLSTEIN 
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REPORTER  won  first  place;  WAL- 
WORTH TIMES,  second;  BUFFALO 
COUNTY  JOURNAL,  Alma,  third.  For 
the  group  of  towns  less  than  750,  LUCK 
ENTERPRISE  won  first  prize;  WATER- 
FORD  POST,  second;  LUXEMBURG 
NEWS,  third. 

Honorable  mention  was  also  given  in 
the  following  classifications:  For  gen- 
eral excellence — NEW  GLARUS  POST, 
RICE  LAKE  CHRONOTYPE,  BUR- 
LINGTON STANDARD  -  DEMOCRAT, 
DOOR  COUNTY  ADVOCATE  of  Stur- 
geon Bay,  and  LODI  ENTERPRISE;  for 
farm  news — SPRING  VALLEY  SUN, 
WATERLOO  COURIER,  STANLEY  RE- 
PUBLICAN, BURLINGTON  STAND- 
ARD-DEMOCRAT, LAKE  GENEVA 
NEWS-TRIBUNE;  for  front  page  make- 
up— HILBERT  FAVORITE,  CADOTT 
SENTINEL,  WATERLOO  COURIER, 
DORCHESTER  CLARION,  WAUPACA 
COUNTY  POST  of  Waupaca,  LADY- 
SMITH  NEWS-BUDGET,  STANLEY 
REPUBLICAN,  TAYLOR  COUNTY 
STAR-NEWS  of  Medford,  COLFAX 
MESSENGER. 
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Appleton,  Wisconsin 
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